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The  season  to  date  has  been  only  moderately  favorable  for  crop  production.    The  mil 
open  weather  that  prevailed  over  much  of  the  country,  except  the  Lake  States,  durin 
February  favored  milk  and  egg  production,  permitted  some  early  plowing  and  seeding 
northward  to  Missouri  and  Virginia  and  reduced  the  feed  requirements  of  livestock, 
but  it  started  growth  prematurely  in  some  areas  which  contributed  to  the  damage 
caused  by  the  severe  cold  weather  which  followed.    The  cold  snap  of  early  March 
carried  record  low  March  temperatures  to  some  southern  areas,  froze  tender  vegetabl 
as  far  south  as  southern  Florida  and  southern  Texas,  and  caused  undetermined,  but 
probably  only  moderate  local  damage  to  fruit  crops  in  Central  States  from  Michigan 
to'  the  Gulf,     It  no  doubt  also  increased  the  damage  to  winter  grains,  new  clover 
seedings  and  other  crops  as  .  a  result  of  the  repeated  freezing  and  thawing,  but  so 
far  the  damage  does  not  appear  to  have  been  severe. 

The  dry  weather  which  favored  the  starting  of  spring  Work  in  many  States  caused  the 
beginning  of  a  dry  situation,  particularly  a  shortage  of  surface  soil  moisture  in  c 
large 'southwestern  area  including  most  of  Nebraska,  western  Kansas,  most  of  Oklaho:. 
Texas,  :7ew  Mexico  and  portions  of  Arizona  and  Colorado*     In  most  of  these  States 
winter  grains,  pastures,  and  ranges  are  in  need,  of  rain.     On  the  other  hand,  timel; 
rains  and  indications  of  an  adequate  supply  of  water  for  irrigation  make  prospects 
favorable  in  most  of.  the  other  Western  States.    Northwestern  ranges  were  largely 
covered  with  snow  on  March  1  and  may  be  late  in  starting  but  both  there  and  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  moisture  conditions  are  favorable  and  prospects  for  range  feed  appear 
good.     In  the  Southeast  field  -work  started  early  and  the  present  moisture  situation 
is  good,  but  the  March  freezes  caused  rather  extensive  damage.     In  the  Northeast  a- 
North  Central  States  crops  are  still  largely  dormant,  with  winter  losses  variable 
and  uncertain  but  probably  not  far  from  average. 

The  economic  factors  affecting  probable  production  this  season  are  highly  variable 
"between  regions  and  between  farms.    This  is  particularly  true  of  the  labor  situati': 
In.  some  instances  scarcity  of  labor  majr  critically  affect  farm  output  while  in  oth* 
cases  reorganizations  of  the  farm  enterprise  are  being  made  in  order  to  obtain  max 
mum  output  with      expected  available  supplies  of  labor,  machinery,  and  capital,  li 
dwindling  labor  supply  is  necessitating  shifts  between  crops  and  between  kinds  of 
livestock  to  reduce  labor  requirements  particularly  in  areas  .adjacent  to  war  Indus/' 
try  centers.     Many  farmers  are  handling  more  livestock;  some  are  shifting  to  more 
valuable  crops.;  others  are  expanding  operations  by  making  more  efficient  use  of 
equipment,  lengthening  the  hours  of  labor,  and  getting  more  help  from  members  of  t' 
farm  family.     In  most  areas  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  labor-saving  equipment. 

Total  milk  production  in  February  was  1  percent  above  last  February  and  at  a  recor 
level  for  the  month,  mainly  because  of  the  larger  number  of  milk  cows.    The  rate  c. 
production  per  cow  on  March  1  was  less  than  on  that  date  last  year,  but  improveme^'1 
in  the  rate  over  preceding  months  was  induced  by  some  moderation  in  the  severity  o 
the  winter  weather,,  and  large  supplies  of  most  feeds  accompanied  by  a  generally 
favorable  milk-feed  price  relationship.    The  peak  level  of  egg  production  for  the 
month,  which  was  general  in  all  parts  of  the  country  came  from  the  general  increas 
in  number  of  layers  and  high  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer.    Relatively  high 
prices  for  eggs  and  poultry  are  responsible  for  record  high  hatchery  output. 

Freeze  damage  to  Florida  citrus  fruits  now  proves  to  be  less  than  was  expected  whe 
it  occurred,  and  no  February  freeze  damage  is  evident  elsewhere.    The  orange  crop 
is  slightly  below  the  last  two  seasons,  while  a  record  grapefruit  crop  is  expected 
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CITRUS  FRUITS:    United  States  orange  production  for  1942-43,  exclusive  of  Florida 

tangerines,  is  estimated  at  78,126,000  "boxes  —  5  percent  less 
than  produced  last  season  and  6  percent  less  than  in  1940-41. 

Loss  to  Florida  citrus  fruits  from  a  mid-February  freeze,  expected  to  be  rather 
serious  in  some  areas  when  it  occurred,  is  now  proving  light.    Leaf  damage  to  tree: 
was  severe  in  many  areas,  however,    Tangerines  were  thought  to  be  especially  hard- 
hit;  but  as  harvest  has  continued,  little  damage  has  shown  up.    During  February, 
moisture  continued  deficient  in  Florida  citrus  areas  but  good  rains  fell  the  first 
week  in  March,     In  Texas,  no  damage  occurred  either  .from  the  light  frost  which 
covered  all  citrus  areas  early  in  February  or  from  the  cold  wave  the  first  week  in 
March.     In  California,  no  freezing  weather  occurred  in  the  important  citrus" areas 
during  February;  but-excessive  moisture  from  January  and  February  rains  probably 
will  cause  some  "water-rot"  loss  to  navels  and  may  ultimately  oause -  brown  rot 
damage  to  Valencias, 

Production  of  California  navel  and  miscellaneous  varieties  of  oranges  is  now  place 
at  14,880,000  boxes,  a  decrease  of  about  5  percent  from  the  February  1  estimate, 
owing  primarily  to  losses  caused  by  water-rot.    Production  of  California  navel  and- 
miscellaneous  oranges  last  season  was  22,027,000  boxes.     Valencia  production  in 
California  is  indicated  to  be  27,306,000  boxes,  compared  with  the  1941-42  produc- 
tion of  29,505,000  boxes.     To  date  it  appears  that  nearly  all  fruit  injured  by 
frost  in  January  has  moved  to  juice  and  by-products  channels,  and  this  practice  is 
expected  to  continue  to  the  close  of  the  harvest,  with  the  result  that  actual 
losses  from  winter  frosts  will  be  almost  nil, 

Florida  production  of  early  and  mid-season  oranges  (excluding  tangerines)  is  ex- 
pected to  total  17,500,000  boxes  —  500,000  boxes  more  than  estimated  on  February  * 
Production  in  1941-42  was  15,200,000  boxes.    Florida  tangerine  production  is  esti- 
mated at  4,500,000  boxes,  a  record  crop,  compared  with  2,100,000  boxes  produced 
last  season.    Production  of  Valencias  in  Florida  is  indicated  to  be  14,500,000 
boxes  —  21  percent  more  than  last  season.     Florida  Valencias  are  now  moving  to 
processors  and  to  fresh  consumption  channels.     To  the  end  of  February,  commercial 
processors  handled  nearly  a  third  more  Florida  oranges  than  during  the  same  period 
last  year.    The  orange  crop  for  Texas  is  estimated  at  2,900,000  boxes,  for  Arizona 
at  700,000  boxes,  and  for  Louisiana  at  340,000  boxes.     During  the  1940-41  season, 
Texas  produced  2,850,000  boxes,  Arizona  660,000  boxes, and  Louisiana  192,000  boxes. 

A  record  U.S.  grapefruit  crop  of  46,659,000  boxes  is  indicated  for  the  present 
season,  compared  with  40,294,000  boxes  produced  last  season  and  42,883,000  boxes 
produced  during  the  1940-41  season.    Florida  grapefruit  production  is  estimated  at 
25,000,000  boxes,  which  is  a  record  crop  and  30  percent  more  than  produced  last 
season.     Quantities  of  Florida  grapefruit  handled  by  commercial  processors  toptne,4 
end  of  February  this  year,   is  more  than  twice  as  much  as  handled  to~the  same  date* 
last  year  and  considerably  more  than  the  total  quantity  processed  last  season, 
Texas  also  has  a  record  grapefruit  crop  indicated  —  16,600,000  boxes,  wnich  is 
14  percent  more  than  produced  in  Texas  last  season.    Production  for  Arizona  is- 
estimated  at  2,415,000  boxes  which  is  240,000  boxes  less  than  estimated  on  Feb- 
ruary 1  this  year  and  30  percent  less  than  produced  last  season.    The  total  Cali 
fornia  grapefruit  crop  is^stimated  at  2,644,000  boxes  —  1,304,000  boxes  . in  the 
Desert  Valleys  and  1,340,000  boxes  in  other  (summer  harvest)  areas.     In  1941-42 
the  total  California  grapefruit  crop  was  3,144,000  boxes  —  1,343,000  boxes  in  th 
Desert  Valleys  and  1,801,000  boxes  in  other  areas.    Some  groves  in  both  Coachell 
and  Imperial  Valleys  sustained  rather  severe  frost  damage  in  late  January  but  lo 
in  production  probably  will  be  negligible,  since  most  of  the  damaged  fruit  is 
being  moved  to  processors.    Very  little  injury  occurred  to  fruit  inside  of  tne 
trees.   'Grapefruit  in  the  other  California  areas  was  not  damaged  seriously  by 
frost  in  January,  - 

Production  of  California  lemons  is  indicated  to  be  13,300,000  boxes  compared  with 
11,753,000  boxes  produced  last  season, 
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CITRUS  3PBUITS 


Production  i-/ 


Crop 


and  • 
otate  • 

Average 
1930-59 

:  1939 

»  » 

1940  ; 

1941  ! 

• 
« 

Indicated 
1942 

Thousand  "boxes 

ORANGES  j 

V  c~.J-  J-J.  JI  IlJ-cLj      ClJ-  X 

77    1  Oft 

Of,  1  ZjO 

4<,425 

50,695 

R7P 

4?   1  Pfi 

.Navels  &  Mi sc. 2/ 

15,803 

17,521 

19,472 

22,027 

14,880 

Valencias 

21 , 3  So 

26 , 904 

31 , 223 

o  n    co  c 
2S , 505 

2  r , o Jb 

Florida,  all 

18,940 

600 

27,200 

32,000 

Early  &  Midseason 

3/12,521 

15,600 

16,200 

15,200 

17 , 500 

7  /    ft  7P1 

10,000 

12,400. 

JLt:  ,  <J>JW 

Texas,  all  2/ 

1,157 

2,360 

2,650 

2,850 

2,900 

'   Arizona,  all  2/ 

259 

595 

528 

660 

700 

L.  ic,Ii1^1Bn.S  j„aj^l_^/.  _  _  _ 

 228  

1  QP 
_  _  _liZ<s_ 

     Oj±U    

R    ?!taf  P5 

R7  PPQ 

73,208 

82,726 

ftp  4.7A 

78  1  26 

TANGERINES: 

Florida 

2,350 

2 , 400 

2,700 

2,100 

4,500 

Ann    f\  _                   o    rn  • 

All  Oranges  &  tangerines 

5  States 

60 ,179 

75,608 

85,426 

84 , 534 

82  ,b2b 

\srjxr£i£.  itU  11  J 

Florida,  all 

14,760 

15,900 

24,600 

19,200 

25,000 

Seealess 

3/  5,250 

6,500 

8,200 

7,000 

8,500 

Other 

3/10,393 

9  4D0 

1  £  400 

12,200 

16,500 

Texas  ,  all 

6,350 

14 ,400 

13 ,550 

14 , 500 

16,600 

Arizona,  all 

l ,  pup 

2,900 

2,650 

O  j'iPU 

P  A1  R 

California,  all 

1,768 

1,992 

1,983 

3,144 

2,644 

Desert  Valleys 

789 

1,087 

960 

1,343 

1,304 

Other 

979 

905 

1^023 

U801 

1*340 

4  States 

24,383 

35,192 

42,883 

40,294 

46,659 

LEMONS : 

California 

8,815 

11,983 

17,236 

11,753 

13,300 

LIMES: 

Florida 

37 

•  95 

80 

150 

4/  175 

l/  Relates  to  crop  from  "bloom  of  year  shown.     In  California  the  picking  season 
usually  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following  year.  In 
other  States   one  season  begins  about  Octooer  1,  except  for  Florida  limes,  har- 
vest of  which  usually  starts  about  April  1.     For  some  States  in  certain  years, 
production  includes  some  Quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and/or 
eliminated  on  account  of  market  conditions.    Alabama  «nd  Mississippi  production 
negligible  since  1938. 

2 j  Includes  small  Quantities  of  tangerines. 
3/  Short- time  average. 


4/  December  1  indicated  production. 
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MILK  PRO  DUCT  10  IT:    Total  milk  prod-action,  on  farms,  in  the  United  States  in  February, 

estimated  at  8,4  "billion  pounds,  was  greater  than  in  any  previous 
February  of  record  and  was  1  percent  above  the  output  for  that  month  last  year.  A 
slightly  lower  average,  production  per  cow  this  February  compared  with  a  year  ago  was 
more  than  off set' by  an  increase  in  milk  cow  numbers.     Since  the  fall  of  1939,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  past  November,  monthly  milk  production  has  shewn  an 
increase  over  the  corresponding  month  a  year  earlier*    On  a  per  capita  basis,  the 
February  production  was  at  about  the  samo  level  as  the  record  high  for  the  month 
established  a  year  ago  and  wag  nearly  10  percent  above  the  February  1937-41  average* 

Milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop  correspondents  on  March  1  reached 
about  the  same  high  record  of  a  year  earlier  after  falling  noticeably  behind  the 
previous  year  Is  level  in  each  of  the  past  5  months.    Production  per  cow  advanced 
more  rapidly  than  usual  during  February,     Temperatures  for  the  month  as  a  whole 
averaged  a.bove  normal  in  practically  all  sections  of  the  country  while  January 
weather  was  quite  cold  in  all  of  the  important  northern  dairy  sections.     The  heavy 
snow  blanket  which  had  covered  the  northern  tier  of  States  during  much  of  the  winter 
had  disappeared  in  most  sections  by  the  er.d  of  February  and  reports  indicate  that 
the  weather  has  been  rather  favorable  to  milk  production.     In  general,  milk  prices 
in  relationship  to  feed  prices  in  recent  months  have  been  considered  satisfactory 
and  with  large  sV-pplies  of  most  feeds  available,  farmers  have  been  feeding  their 
cows  heavier  than  usual  all  winter.     The  full  effects  of  this  heavy  feeding  are 
probably  just  now  becoming  apparent  with  the  large  number  of  freshenings  which 
normally  occur  at  this  season-  of  the  year.     There  have  been  numerous  reports  from 
dairymen' on  inability  to  obtain  high  protein  feeds  for  mixing  with  home-grown  grains 
and  of  shortages  of  farm  labor,  but  these  factors  have  not  caused  a  serious  reduction 
in^milk  production  per  cow. 

Increased  milk  production  per  cow  on  March  1  as  compared  with  a  year  earlier  was 
reported  for  the  West  North  Central  and  South  Central  groups  of  States  but  these 
increases  were  offset  by  decreases  in  the  North  and  South  Atlantic,  the  East  North 
Central  and  the  Western  groups.     The  greatest  increase  occurred  in  the  South  Central 
States  where  climatic  conditions  have  been  somewhat  more  favorable  than  a  year 
earlier.     The  greatest  decrease  took  place  in  the  Fast  North  Central  States  which 
generally  experienced  unseasonably  cold  weather  during  the  last  week  in  February, 
Every  section,  however,  reported  appreciably  higher  production  per  cow  than  usual 
for  March  1,  ranging  from  7  percent  above  average  in  the  Western  group  of  States  to 
12  percent  above  in  the  West  North  Central  group.    Greater  than  usual  percentage 
increases  during  February  were  shown  in  all  sections  except  the  Fast  and  West  North 
Central  States. 

Although  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  being  milked  on  March  1  was  smaller  than  on 
that  date  during  any  year  since  1937,  the  increase  from  February  1  to  March  1  was 
sharper  thp.n  usual.    According  to  reports  from  crop  correspondents,  the  percentage 
of  cows  being  milked  at  the  beginning  of  March  was  66.5  percent,  compared  with  65*4 
percent  a  month  earlier,  67.5  percent  on  March  1  last  year  and  a  5-year  (1938-42) 
average  for  March  1  of  67.4  percent.     In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  the  percentage 
of  cows  milked  increased  rather  sharply  during  February  in  contrast  to  the  usual 
seasonal  decline  in  that  period.     Compared  with  a  year  ago,  the  percentage  milked 
showed  the  greatest  decrease  in  the  Western  region  despite  the  fact  that  California 
showed  a  sizeable  increase.     The  percentage  of  milk  cows  milked  in  the  three  leading 
dairy  manufacturing  States  -  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  Iowa  -  was  somewhat  lower 
than  a  year  ago  but  was,  however,  higher  than  the  March  1,  1933-42  average* 
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Month 


MONTHLY  MILK  PRODUCTION  ON  FARMS ,  UNITED  STATES 
1937-41  Average,  1942,  and  1943 

i  Monthly JU_t_l   ^  J_  Dally.  Average  per  £apita_ 

:  Average  :    19A2      *    1943      5  : Average  :    1Q42    :  19/3 

.  1  1937-41  1  \  J.  j_  1942_  :1937-41_:  1  „  

Million  rounds  Pet.  Pounds 


J  anuary 

February  

Jan. -Feb.  Incl, 


8,773 


100 


1,92  2,10 


,09 


7,767  8,739 

  7,404    8,299  „  3^380  101  2.01  2_2_  _  _  2S20_ 

 .15,171  17,038   17,153      100.7  1_9_  2.15  2_14  _ 


MILK  PRODUCED  PER  MILK  COW  IN  HERDS  KEPT  BY  REPORTERS  1/ 


State         :  j 

March  1 

State 

_Mjar_h_l  



and  ; 

Average  1 

1942  * 

1943 

_i_  — '  It.,' 

!  and 

I  Average  : 

1942  : 

1943 

Divis.io.n_ 

_1932-41_:. 
• 

» 

  ,       — —  •  

Pounds 

• 

:_D_v_is_i  on 

_:_1S3_-41_:_ 

■ 

•  

Pounds 

Maine 

TO  A 

13.1 

lc,3 

\  Ha., 

"*  T  EC 

T  K  A 

-\  A  n 

T  A  O 

J/t,2 

1D.U 

lb.1 

!  Va. 

y.b 

1U.  0 

in  r 

-LU,  O 

V  t . 

1  /  O 

±4.  a 

le>»2 

>  « .  v  a. 

Q  A 

Q  A 

Mass. 

17,2 

18.0 

17*5 

:  N.C. 

10.0 

10.7 

10.9 

Conn. 

16,8 

13.4 

17,9 

;  S.C. 

9.4 

9.7 

9,4 

N.Y. 

15.6 

18.0 

18,4 

!  G-a. 

8.1  . 

8.1 

Q  K 

N.J. 

19,6 

21,2 

21.1  ! 

:  S_ATL_ 

9.73 

10.89 

10.78 

Pa_ 

16*3  . 

17.7 

16,8  ! 

-  Ky._ 

9.3 

10.2 

9,5 

N.ATL. 

15.83 

17,  71 

17,39  : 

!  Tenn. 

8.3 

8.8 

9,6 

Ohio 

14.2 

14.9 

14.9  ! 

!  Ala. 

7,3 

7.6 

7,3 

Ind. 

12,9 

14.0 

13.3  ! 

t  Miss. 

6,2 

6.1 

6,5 

in. 

14.2 

15.2 

14.9  ! 

;  Ark. 

7.1 

7.1 

7.2 

Mich. 

15.4 

17.3 

18.0  I 

; - Okla. 

9,4 

9.2 

9.7 

Wis. 

15.9 

18.2 

17,8  ! 

:  Tex_ 

£,2  . 

_  7.7 

3,4 

E.N. CENT. 

14,99 

16.56 

16.19  ! 

;  S_CENT. 

8  ,£8  . 

8.34 

3,68 

Minn. 

17,0 

18.5 

18,3 

!  Mont. 

11,8 

13,3 

13,4 

Iowa 

14,3 

15,5 

15.9  i 

i  Idaho 

15,7 

15,4 

15,4 

Mo  . 

8,5 

9.4 

9.4  : 

5  Wyo. 

11.4 

12,0 

12,5 

N.Dak. 

11,8 

14,1 

13.6  i 

\  Colo. 

12.9 

13.7 

14,1 

I.Dak. 

10,6 

12.5 

11,9  ! 

;  Wash. 

15,4 

16.6 

15,1 

Nebr . 

12,8 

12.9 

15.0  J 

1  Oreg. 

13.9 

15.0 

13,8 

Kans_ 

13.2 

14.3 

15.1  , 

!  Calif* 

17.8 

18.1 

19.0 

_.N.CENT_ 

 13._6_  . 

_  _14.24  

14.67_' 

!  WEST. 

_  14.33_  . 

_  _1_.39_  _ 

_15.33_ 

y 

12.76 

1^.96 

13.95 

1/  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  by  reporters 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  milk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds.  Figures 
for  New  England  States  and  New  Jersey  are  based  on  combined  returns  from  crop 
and  special  dairy  reporters.    Figures  for  other  States,  regions  and  U.S.  are 
based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.    The  regional  averages  are  based  in 
part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separately,  as  follows: 
North  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Delaware  and  Florida;  South  Cen- 
tral, Louisiana;  Western,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah  and  Nevada. 
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POULTRY  AND  5G-G-  PRODUCTION;    Hens  and  pullets  on  farms  laid  4,577,000,000  eggs  in 

February  —  19  percent  more  than  in  February  last  year 
and  57  percent  above  the  10-year  (1932-41 )  average.    February  egg  production  reached 
peak  levels  for  the  month  in  all  parts  of  the.  country  except  the  West  where  it  was 
exceeded  only  by  1931  production.     It  exceeded  production  last  year  by  percentages 
ranging  from  12.  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  26  percent  in  the  South  Central 
States.     The  10-year  average  February  production  was  exceeded'  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  by  from  27  percent  in  the  West  to  92  percent  in  the  West  North  Central 
States.     The  aggregate  production  in  the  first  2  months  of  194.3  was  16  percent 
larger  than  for  that  period  in  1942*  .  : 

The  rate  of  egg  production  per  layer-  during  February  was.  3  percent,  above  last  year— 
10,94  eggs  per  layer,  compared -with  10.59  last  year  and  9.02,  the  10-year  average. 
The  rate  of  lay,  in  contrast  to  last  month,  was  above  last  year  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  ranging  from  1  percent  above  in  the  North' Atlantic  to  7  percent  .in  the  South 
Central  States.     The  average  number  of  eggs  produced  per  1 ay er  during  the  first. 2 
months  of  this  year'  was  19.8  eggs,  the  same  as  was  produced  per  layer  during  this 
period  last  yea.r. 

There  were  418,518,000  layers  on  farms  during  February,  an  increase  of  15  percent 
from  February  last  year  and  29  percent  above  the  10-ycar  average.    Record  numbers 
were  reached  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  :the  Western  States  where  they  were 
exceeded  only  by  the  number  of  layers  in  February  1931.     The  largest  increase  above 
last  year  :was  18  percent  in  the  West  North  r Central  and  South  Central  States  and  the 
smallest  11  percent  .in  the  North  Atlantic  States.     The  February  10-year  average 
number  of -layers  was  exceeded . in  all  areas  by  from  17  percent  in  the  West  to  41 
percent  in  the    "est -North  Centra.!  States..  "   ...  ; 

Eatchery  production -continues  at  the  highest  level  of  history..    Hatcheries  cannot 
meet  the  current  demand  for  baby  chicks  or  poults,  which  might  be  described  as  a 
"sell  out."    Many  hatcheries  have  contracted  their  entire  production  for  the  season 
and  it  appears  that  many  chicken  and  turkey  raisers  .will  be  a.ble  to  buy  .only  la.te 
hatched  chicks  and  poults.  -  . 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-Februa.ry  .were  the  highest  for  the  date 
since  1925  —  24  percent  a.bove  a  year  ago -.and  91  percent  a.bove  the  10-yea.r  (1932— 41 ) 
average.     The  February  price  wa.s  34.2  cents  per  dozen  compared  with  27.5  cents  a, 
year  a.go  and  17.9  cents,  the  10-year  average.     The  price  decreased  4.8  cents  per 
dozen  during  the  month  ending  February  15 -compared  with  a.  10-year  average  decrea.se 
of  2. 7  cents.  «  - '  ■ 

The  mi d-Fobruary  price  of  22.8  cents  per  pound  for  chickens  is  an  increase  of  0.7 
cents  over  the  January  price  compared  with  an  avera.ge  increase  of  0.1  cents  for  the 
month.    A  year  a.go  the  price  was  17.4  cents.     The  10-year  February  average  is  13.2 
cents  per  pound. 

The  price  of  turkeys  on  February  15  was  28.7  cents  per  pound,  the  highest  February 
price  in  11  years.    A  year  ago  it  was  20.0  per  pound  and  in  February  1941  it  was 
15.1  cents. 

The  .average  cost  of  feed  in  a.  farm  poultry  ration  on  February  15  wa.s  $1.86  per  100 
pounds,  which  is  13  percent  above  a  year  a.go  and  63  percent  a.bove  the  10-year  average. 
The  egg-feed  xDricc  relationship  at  February  15  prices  wa.s  the  most  favorable  for  thai 
month  since  1936  and  was  considerably  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago  and  the  10-ycarjj 
average.     The  chicken-feed  and  turkey-feed  ratios  on  February  15  v/ere  considerably 
more  favore.blc  tha.n  a.  year  ago  or  than  the  10-ycar  avera,ge  for  chickens  or  the 
5-year  average  for  turkeys. 

gew  y 
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_FEBEUARY  EGG-  PBGBTJPf  ION 

State  :  Number  of  layers  on  :         Sg^s  per       j  ^£tal_e£gs  produced  

and    i  iiand_durin£  lebruaxyx  _  _J:00_ layers.  „  inuring  lehruaryx  2  mos.-  Jan lejb. 


pijri^ionx 

_1942 

1943„  _  1 

_1942  _i_ 

1943_  X 

1942_  x 

_1 94.2  X 

_1945 

1943_  _ 

Thousands 

I-Iiiir/ber 

Millions 

Maine 

1,882 

2,188 

1,355 

1,420 

26 

31 

52 

62 

N.H. 

1,514 

1,708 

1,392 

1,333  .. 

21 

23 

42 

46 

812 

956 

1,316 

1,389 

11 

13 

22 

27 

Mass, 

3,880 

4,333 

1,406 

1,456 

55 

63 

110 

12: 

R.I. 

412 

448 

1,602 

1,473 

7 

7 

14 

15 

Conn, 

2,312 

2,679 

1,274 

1,316 

29 

35 

57 

71 

K.Y. 

12,050 

13,476 

1,249 

1,274 

151 

172 

303 

346 

H.J. 

5,391 

5,849 

1,515 

1,319 

82 

77 

170 

15l 

Pa*. 

_  iS*5I7_  _ 

-18,27.$  _ 

_1_»221_  _ 

1,282  _ 

^_  202  _ 

-  234  _ 

„  _398_  _ 

45" 

N  ♦  ATXj  .   _ 

_  44^7.80  

_49,92£  _ 

_U3Q4__  _ 

1 ,312  _ 

_  534  _ 

_  655  _ 

_U168_  _ 

Ohio 

18,219 

19,971 

1,089 

1,165 

198 

233 

385 

436 

Ind, 

12,363 

14,634 

1,120 

1,168 

138 

171 

265 

313 

111, 

18,490 

21,172 

946 

1,028 

175 

218 

333 

397 

Mich, 

10,417 

11,636 

1,092 

1,114, 

114 

130 

228 

250 

Wis.  

_  14_,170„  _ 

15,_§6J3 

1.142 

1,163 

„  152  _ 

_  185  _ 

__  _325_  _ 

_  _369_ 

_  73^659  

1*0£9 

1,124  _ 

_  787  _ 

_  £37  _ 

_U536_  _ 

_U765_ 

Minn, 

19,946 

25,030 

1,131 

1,134 

226 

284 

433 

552 

Iowa 

28,812 

31,778 

935 

991 

269 

315 

501 

562 

Mo. 

19,979 

22,760 

1,005 

1,042 

201 

237 

365 

407 

N.Dak. 

4,325 

5,758 

902 

720 

39 

41 

72 

73 

S.Dak. 

7,096 

8,520 

946 

840 

67 

72 

120 

123 

Nehr. 

12,220 

14,794 

1,075 

1,120 

131 

166 

241 

292 

Kaas^  

_  14_*3_20  

16,931 

JUl£5  

1,176  _ 

„  167  _ 

199  _ 

_  _3jQ9._  _ 

_  _344_ 

_1£>6^748  

125,571 

_la.030  

1 ,046  _ 

l,31i  _ 

_2_i353_ 

Dei, 

850 

902 

1.243 

7 

1,226 

11- 

11 

20 

20 

Md. 

2,385 

3,077 

1,095 

1,176 

32 

36 

61 

68 

Va, 

7,352 

7,985 

1,126 

1,165 

83 

93 

155 

170 

W.Va. 

3,564 

3,994 

1,005 

1,142 

36 

46 

68 

84 

N.  C 

7,676 

9,197 

851 

932 

65 

86 

113 

144 

s.c. 

3,060 

3,340 

739 

801 

23 

27 

39 

45 

Ga. 

6,161 

5,792 

773 

834 

48 

57 

82 

97 

Ila.  

 1^704  

_  I  ,  ML  _ 

_1_*.123_  _ 

1 ,126  _ 

 19  _ 

 20  _ 

34  _  _ 

_  _  35_ 

S.AIL. 

_  33^2^2_  _ 

J57.088  _ 

 9^3  

1*014  _ 

317  _ 

_  376  _ 

572 

 653_ 

Ky. . 

8,993 

10,710 

<J  «_/ 

1,053 

86 

113 

161 

198 

Tenn, 

7,961 

10,360 

902 

969 

72 

100 

133 

172 

Ala. 

5,904 

6,805 

812 

874 

48 

59 

83 

99 

Miss, 

5,557 

6,736 

731 

790 

41 

53 

70 

89 

Ark. 

6,782 

7,440 

739 

795 

50 

59 

80 

92 

La, 

3,524 

3,898 

739 

806 

27 

31 

44 

50 

Okla. 

10,396 

12,310 

1,120 

7 

116 

143 

207 

251 

lex. 

_  £3^198 _ 

_ 27, 464  _ 

 1286  

1,047  _ 

_  229  „ 

288  _ 

 392  

 488__ 

_  72^415_  _ 

_8_5,723  _ 

 924_  _ 

_  987  _ 

_  669  _ 

_  84  6  _ 

_U170  

_1_^439_ 

Mont. 

1,860 

2,028 

959 

902 

18 

18 

35 

34 

Idaho 

2,086 

2,186 

907 

1,092 

19 

24 

36 

45 

Wyo  . 

679 

831 

1,025 

1,072 

7 

9 

13 

16 

Colo, 

3,156 

3,718 

924 

1,098 

29 

41 

55 

71 

N.Mex. 

1,008 

1,290 

1,008 

1,070 

10 

14 

18 

24 

Ariz. 

510 

556 

1,383 

1,254 

7 

7 

13 

13 

Utah 

2,048 

2,144 

1,299 

1,355 

27 

29 

51 

54 

Kev, 

228 

229 

1,383 

1,246 

3 

3 

6 

6 

Wash, 

5,417 

6,070 

1,330 

1,338 

72 

81 

144 

161 

Oreg, 

2,882 

3,306 

1,305 

1,260 

38 

42 

73 

81 

Calif.  

_  12^319  

_14  ,532  _ 

_1J.266  

1,243  _ 

_  156  _ 

181  _ 

 293_  _ 

 325_ 

_  32_^193_  _ 

_36,890  _ 

_U199_  _ 

1,217  _ 

_  386  _ 

_  449  _ 

 737  

 830_ 

U.S.  

-363^047  

418,518  _ 

_1^059  

1,094  _ 

3,843  _ 

4,577  _ 

_7_4224  

_8_,344_ 
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PROSPECTIVE  PLANTINGS  FOR  1943 


The  L'rop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the  follow- 
lg  report  for  the  United  States,   on  the  indicated  acreages  of  certain  crops  in  1943, 
iased  upon  reports   from  farmers   in  all  parts  of  the  country   to   the  Department  on  or 
about  March  1  regarding  their  acreage  plans  for  the  1943  season. 

The  acreages  shown  herein  for  1943  are  interpretations  of  reports  from  growers 
and  are  based  on  past  relationships  between  such  reports  and  acreages  actually  planted. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  assist  growers  generally  in  making  such  iiu  the* 
'changes  in  xheir  acreage  plans  as  may  appear  desirable.    The  acreages  actually  plante.  in 
1943  may  turn  out  to  be  larger  or  smaller  than  the  indicated  acreages  here  shown,  oy  iv^son 
of  weather  conditions,  price  changes,  labor  supply,  financial  conditions,  the  agricul cur..l 
program,  and  the  effect  of  this  report  itself  upon  farmers'  actions. 


Corn,  all  

All  spring  wheat... 

Durum  

Other  spring   

Cats  

Barley  

Flaxseed....,  

Rice  

All  sorgnums   

Potatoes..  

S.veetpotatoes   

Tobacco  

Beans,  dry  edible. 

Peas,  dry  field  

Soybeans  i  

Cowpeas  i  

Peanuts  i  

Tame  hay  2  

Sugar  beets  


PLANTED  ACREAGES 


Average 
1932-41 

1 

1942 

Indicated 
i  1943 

1943  .as 
cent  of 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

■ 

98,524  j 

91,011  | 

96,827 

106.4 

20,933 

14,194 

14,707 

103.6 

3,126  I 

2,155 

2,103 

97.6 

17,806  | 

12,039 

12,604 

|  104.7 

41,354 

42,662 

42,638 

j  99.9 

13,902 

19,448 

19,306 

|  99.3 

2,269 

4,691 

6,051 

129.0 

987 

1,505 

1,505 

100.0 

15,544  | 

16,109  | 

16,594 

103.0 

3,221 

2,793 

3,174 

113.6 

836 

708 

813 

114.8 

1,537 

1,380 

1,402 

101.6 

1,942 

2,135 

2,480 

116.2 

295 

501 

677  | 

135.1 

6,999 

14,222 

15,603 

109.7 

3,121  ' 

3,407 

-  2,974 

87.3 

2.168 

4,647 

5,230 

112.5 

56,649 

60, Ul 

60,270 

100.1 

902 

1,049 

740 

70.5 

1  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes 

2  Acreage  harvested. 


Partly  duplicated  in  hay  acreage 


APPROVED : 
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PROSPECTIVE  PLAKTTIITG-S  HSPORT  -  MARCH  1943 

On  March  1  farmers  in  the  United  States  were  planning  increases  over  their  1942 
acreages  of  "beans*  oil  seeds?  corn  and  various  other  crops  to  meet  war  production 
goals*  according  to  the  annual  March  "Prospective  Plantings"  survey  made  by  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board.    Total  crop  acreage,  as  result*  would  he  increased  to 
above  that  of  last  year. 

Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  country  show  a  strong  effort  to  increase  production 
notwithstanding  difficulties.     Since  present  conditions  appear  generally  favorable 
except  for  a  shortage  of  surface  moisture  in  parts  of  the  Southwest*  crop  losses 
in  1943  are  likely  to  be  moderate  and  the  total  acreage  of  crops  harvested  this 
year  may  easily  be  the  largest  since  1932.     The  March  1  reports,  however*  should 
be  considered  as  representing  plans  at  that  time,  before  farmers  had  made  full 
adjustment  to  recent  changes  in  the  agricultural  program* 

If  March  plans  are  carried  out  about  as  completely  as  usual,  the  acreages  planted 
to  beans  and  pens  -  crops  needed  as  substitutes  for  meat  -  will  be  increased  16 
and  35  percent*  respectively,  over  the  acreages  planted  last  year.     On  the  same 
basis*  acreages  of  soybeans*  peanuts,  and  flaxseed,  needed  for  their  oils  and 
oilmeals  will  be  increased  10 »,  12 J,'  and  29  percent  respectively.    These  increases 
vould  result  in  by  far  the  largest  acreages  on  record  for  each  of  these  5  crops. 
According  to  the  reported  plans  of  farmers*  the  acreages  in  potatoes  and  sweet- 
potatoes  -  both  increasingly  important  foods  in  wartime  -  will  be  increased  14 
and  15  percent  respectively.    The  acreage  of  corn,  grown  chiefly  for  feeding 
livestock,  will  be  increased  more  than  6  percent  to  nearly  97,000,000  acres. 

Farmers  have  planted  or  were  planning  to  plant  almost  the  same  acreages  of  oats* 
barley*  and  rice  as  were  planted  for  harvest  last  year*  the  indications  ranging 
from  the  same  acreage  to  a.  reduction  of  less  than  1  percent.     They  were  planning 
to  increase  spring  wheat  4  percent,  but  this  i  nc  r  eai-s  e  would  only  partially  offset 
the  prospective  decrease  in  acreage  of  winter  wheat  that  will  remain  for  harvest. 
They  planned  to  increase  the  total  acreage  of  sorghums  about  3  percent.  Indica- 
tions are  that  a  greatly  increased  proportion  of  the  sorghum  acreage  will  be  in 
grain  sorghum  varieties,  and  that  a  smaller  percentage  will  be  of  the  sweet  sor- 
ghums  grown  mostly  for  forage. 
■ 

Acreage  now  planned  in  tame  hay  crops  shows  about  the  same  total  as  that  cut-  last 
year.    However*  farmers  in  the  Corn  Belt  are  planning  to  reduce  hay  about  three- 
fourths  million  acres  in  order  to  increase  corn.     Pa^rmers  in  the  South  expect  to 
obtain  more  hay  by  saving  the  vines  from  the  largely  increased  acreage  of  peanuts. 
Reports  on  tobacco  acreage  prospects  indicate  an  increase  of  less  than  2  percent. 
Due  chiefly  to  the  substitution  of  peanuts  and  soybeans  for  coivpea.e  in  the  South* 
farmers  expect  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  cowpeas  by  13  percent.     The  acreage  of 
sugar  beets, according  to  present  plans  will  be  reduced  nearly  30  percent*  because 
of  the  large  amount  of  labor  required  to  take  care  of  sugar  beets,  the  favorable 
prospects  offered  by  alternative  war  crops,  and  other  factors. 

The  total  of  acreages  planned  for  these  crops  amounts  to  about  279,000,000  acres* 
which  would  be  an  increase  of  nearly  10*000*000  acres,  or  3-5  percent,  over  the 
area  in  these  crops  last  year.    More  than  half  of  this  increa.se  is  explained  by 
the  increases  of  nearly  6  million  acres  planned  for  corn.    Another  3.3  million 
acres  of  the  increa.se  is  ex,  \ained  by  the  larger  acreages  in  the  3  oilseeds- 
soybeans*  peanuts*  and  flaxceed.    These  increases  are  not  likely  to  cause  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  total  acreage  of  crops  this  season*  because  there 
will  probably  be  less  winter  wheat  and  rye  left  for  harvest. 
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Acreage  lost  from  drought  and  other  causes  may  also  exceed  the  rather  low  abandon- 
ment of  the  last  few  years,    Nevertheless  the  tendency  is  towards  full  utilisation 
of  all  productive  land,  so  far  as  conditions  permit.     If  no  more  than  average  diffi*- 
culties  from  adverse  weather  are  encDtBcrtdrecL,  the  total  acreage  of  crops  carried 
through  to  harvest  seems  likely  to  "be  larger  than  in  any  season  since  1932,  the  year 
when  the  crop  acreage  reached  an  ail -time  peak,  just  prior  to  the  gr eat v  drought* 

Indications  are  that  on  March  1  farmers  were  planning  to  plant  close  to  the  goals  or 
suggested  acreages  of  the  Department  for  wheat,  soybeans  for  beans,  grain  sorghum, 
tobacco,  and  hay.    They  were  preparing  to  exceed  the  recommended  acreages  for  flax- 
seed, rice,  oats,  and  barley  by  more  than  7  million  acres,  but  were  likely  to  fall 
a  little  short  for  corn  and  potatoes,  and  fall  considerably  short  for  peanuts,  sugar 
beets,  dry  beans,  dry  peas  and  sweetpotatoes.    Further  adjustments  in  acreage  are 
still  possible,  especially  since  many  farmers  made  their  returns  before  having'full 
information  on  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  wheat,  which  was  announced  on 
February  23,  and  before  announcement  in  early  March  of  the  permission  to  increase 
planted  acreage  of  cotton  up  to  110  percent  of  allotments  and  to  increase  acreages 
in  certain  types  of  tobacco  *    Other  considerations  may  also  bring  about  re-adjust- 
ments after  March  1,  as  has  happened  in  other  years.     It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  the  past  the  March  reports  usually  have  indicated  farmers'  plans  for  early 
crops  with  fair  precision,  changes  being  due  largely  to  subsequent  weather  condi*>- 
tions,  price  changes,  and  governmental  action* 

There  are  rather  sharp  regional  differences  this  year  in  the  adjustments  that  far- 
mers are  making  to  meet  the  new  conditions.     In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin,  the  acreages  of  potatoes  and  canning  vegetables  and  some  specialized 
crops  are  expected  to  be  increased  and  there  may  be  some  local  increases  in  feed 
crops,  but  farmers  and  their  families  are  finding  it  difficult  to  earn  as  much  on 
their  farms  as  they  can  earn  in  the  nearby  factories.    As  a  result  the  number  of 
farms  is  tending  to  decline  and  the  acreage  of  crops  will  be  maintained  with  diffi- 
culty.    In  California,  where  the  labor  problem  is  even  more  acute,  a  reduction  of 
almost  3  percent  is  in  prospect.    Similar  conditions  prevail  locally  near  booming 
industrial  plants  and  munition  factories  in  other  States. 

In  the  main  Corn  Belt,  farmers  are  planning  substantial  increases  in  corn  and  soy- 
beans and  decreases  in  hay  and  pasture.     In  this  area,  most  of  the  farmers  operating 
large  acreages  have  tractors  and  power  equipment  that  can  be  worked  longer  hours 
when  necessary.    These  farmers  are  in  a  position  to  handle  an  increased  acreage  of 
crops.    Furthermore,  prices  and  yields  are  high  enough  in  this  area  to  permit 
farmers  to  draw  needed  workers  away  from  less  productive  areas.     In  most  of  this 
area  the  demand  for  additional  cropland  is  strong  and  the  crop  acreage  is  likely  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  ever  grown.     In  the  Great  Plains  area  west  of  the  main  Corn 
Belt,  a  substantially  increased  acreage  of  crops  is  planned,  but  the  total  will, 
probably  be  11  million  acres  below  the  level  in  pre-drought  years. 

In  the  South,  March  1  plans  were  for  large  increases  in  peanuts  and  sweet  potatoes 
and  a  slight  further  increase  in  the  total  crop  acreage.    Reports  on  early  vegetables 
Vn  the  Southern  States,  Arizona. and  California,  including  about  a  third  of  the.commer 
jial  vegetables  grown  for. fresh  market  in  the  United  States  show  plantings  11. percent 
>elowythe  acreage  harvested  last  year,  the  chief  reductions  being  in  the  early  crops 
)f  onions ,'"  tomatoes ,  peas,  and  cabbage. 

In  much  of  western  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  however,  the  acreage  planned  cannot  be  planter 
unless  the  present  lack  of  surface  moisture  is  adequately  relieved  by  planting  time* 
Yest  of  the  Rockies,  the  strong  demand  for  hay  and  grain  for  maintaining  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  livestock,  the  demand  for  the  specialty  crops  of  this  area, 
the  generally  favorable  irrigation  water  supply  are  combining  to  push  crop  acreages 
a'^ove  those  of  previous  yearn,  accept  in  lorcal.it 5 ©s  where  shortage  ajf  JLaboor  is  most 
acute, 
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One  of  the  big  uncertainties  this  year  is  the  ability  of  farmers  to  plant  a  near- 
record  acreage  of  crops  and  care  for  record  numbers  of  producing  livestock  and 
poultry  with  present  manpower  on  farms.    Farm  manpower  is  now  at  the  lowest  level 
in  the  19  years  for  which  estimates  are  available*    As  the  number  of  horses  and 
mules  on  the  farms  is  also  lower  than  at  any  time  in  60  years  and  few  new  tractors 
are  available,  the  extra  field  work  required  this  year  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
working  available  mechanical  equipment  more  hours  per  week.    Although  there  will  be 
a  smaller  than  usual  reserve  of  men  and  machines  with  which  to  meet  emergency  situ- 
ations, farmers  appear  to  be  confident  that  planting  and  cultivating  of  most  of  the 
crop  increases  now  planned  can  be  accomplished  under  average  conditions.  The 
actual  increase  in  the  acreage  of  spring  planted  crops,  probably  about  4  percent, 
could  be  offset  by  2  hours  more  work  per  week  per  person.    The  reduction  of  manpower 
on  the  farms  is  no  doubt  considerable,  even  though  more  members  of  the  farm  families 
than  ordinarily  are  lending  a  hand  with  chores  and  light  work.    The  strong  demand 
for  tractors  and  tractor  eauipment  in  all  parte  of  the  country  indicates  that  a 
larger  number  of  tractors  could  be  operated  than  are  available. 

Problems  of  harvesting  the  slightly  increased  acreage  of  crops  this  year  may  be 
serious  if  yields  are  again  high.    With  just  average  weather,  however,  crop  yields 
per  acre  are  likely  to  be  about  12  percent  below  the  exceptionally  high  records  set 
last  year.     Allowing  for  this  probability  of  lower  yields,  for  indications  of  a 
slightly  increased  acreage  harvested,  and  for  a  slight  shift  towards  more  valuable 
crops  the  present  outlook  is  for  aggregate  crop  production  this  season  of  about  9 
percent  below  the  last  year's  output.     This  would  not  mean  a  corresponding  decrease 
in  the  labor  required  for  harvesting,  but  it  would  tend  to  keep  the  harvesting 
problem  local  and  seasonal  rather  than  national. 

In  spite  of  the  indicated  decrease  in  crop  production,  total  food  production  prob- 
ably will  be  somewhat  larger  than  last  year,  because  of  the  large  increase  expected 
in  livestock  production. 

COM:    Prospective  acreage  of  com  to  be  planted  in  1943  is  96,827,000  acres,  the 

largest  since  1937.     Such  an  acreage  would  be  6  percent  more  than  the 
91,011,000  acres  planted  in  1942,  but  nearly  2  percent  less  than  the  10-year 
(1932-41)  average  of  98,524,000  acres.     Substantial  increases  in  acreage  are  indi- 
cated for  the  important  corn-growing  States  of  the  northern  part  of  the  country, 
but  elsewhere  changes  in  acreage  from  last  year  were  varied — with  decreases  in 
prospect  for  some  Soutnern  States.    The  prospective  acreage  exceeds  the  goal  of 
95,000,000  acres  announced  in  December,  but  is  below  the  100,000,000  acres  requested 
by  the  Department  when  corn  acreage  allotments  were  lifted.    Lifting  of  restric- 
tions on  corn  acreage  in  the  commercial  corn  area  by  the  Department  and  the  in- 
creased need  of  feed  for  the  expanded  livestock  population  are  important  factors 
contributing  to  the  larger  acreage  in  prospect  this  year.    Present  plans  indicate 
that  in  general  the  increase  in  corn  acreage  will  result  from  shifting  from  other 
feed  crops  to  corn,  although  sizeable  upward  adjustments  in  corn  acreage  are  ex- 
pected to  result  from  the  smaller  wheat  seedings  in  some  important  winter  wheat 
States,  and  from  reduced  acreages  devoted  to  rotation  pasture,  hay,  summer  fallow 
and  idle  land.     Acreage  intentions  in  southern  States  as  of  March  1  may  not  fully 
reflect  changes  in  plans  for  corn  which  may  re-sult  from  recently  announced  permis- 
sion to  exceed  allotments  for  cotton  acreage. 

Prospective  plantings  in  the  North  Central  States  are  expected  to  reach  59,096,000 
acres,  the  largest  since  1936,  when  62,257,000  acres  were  planted.  Record  yields 
in  1942,  and  need  for  a  maximum  feed  grain  tonnage  to  support  heavy  production^: 
meat  and  livestock  products  with  existing  facilities  is  encouraging  the  expansion. 
Increases  are  largest  in  the  western  Corn  Belt  States.  In  Iowa,  a  10  percent  in- 
crease in  acreage  is  in  prospect,  with  corn  having  preference  over  o^.ts,  hay,  and 
pasture. 
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Increases  in  other  western  Corn  Belt  States  range  from  10  percent  in  Minnesota  to 
22  percent  in  South  Dakota.     In  most  of  these  States  farmers  are  favoring  corn 
over  "barley,  especially  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas  where  1942  barley  yields  were  dis- 
appointing, and  are  also  planning  a  reduction  in  the  acreage  of  rotation  pasture, 
summer  fallow  and  idle  land  to  permit  the  increase  in  corn.     In  the  eastern  Corn 
"Belt  States,  increases  in  prospective  acreage  range  from  5  percent  in  Ohio  and 
Wisconsin  to  9  percent  in  Illinois  and  Indiana. 

In  the  Worth  Atlantic  States  expected  plantings  show  an  increase  of  2  percent  over 
last  year,  due  mostly  to  a  4  percent  increase  in  Pennsylvania.     The  South  Atlantic 
States  show  an  increase  of  1  percent,  With  all  States  except  Delaware  maintaining 
the  same  or  a  somewnat  larger  acreage  than  last  year.     In  the  South  Central  States 
prospective  plantings  are  about  the  same  as  last  year,  with  decreases  of  1  to  3 
percent  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  offset  by  increases  in 
the  other  States  of  this  region.     Indicated  plantings  in  the  Western  States  remain 
about  the  same  as  last  year.     Colorado  shows  a  3  percent  increase  but  this  is 
offset  by  smaller  acreages  in  a  few  other  We stern  States. 

While  no  indications  are  available  at  this  time  on  the  acreage  to  be  planted  with 
hybrid  seed  in  1943,  very  favorable  yields  for  hybrid  in  1942  will  tend  to  en- 
courage a  continued  expansion  in  areas  having  adaptable  varieties.     The  heart  of 
the  Corn  Belt  planted  hybrid  corn  on  nearly  100  percent  of  its  acreage- in  1942. 
In  terms  of  percentage  the  largest  increases  for  1943  will  likely  occur  in  the 
areas  bordering  this  section.     A  reasonable  expectation  would  be  that  about  half 
of  the  1943  acreage  would  be  planted  with  hybrid  seed.    Production  of  hybrid  seed 
in  1942  was  reduced  by  the  early  frost  of  last  September.     Supplies  of  some  vari- 
eties of  seed  are  short,  particularly  those  adaptable  for  tne  most  northern  sec- 
tions.    T_ner e  is  also  some  concern  about  germination  quality  of  1942  open-polli- 
nated corn  produced  in  the  frost-stricken  area. 

Abandonment  of  corn  acreage  has  varied  from  1.3  percent  in  1929  to  8.6  percent  in 
1936  over  the  period  1929  to  1942  inclusive.     The  10-year  (1932-41)  average  is 
4.0  percent.     The  loss  of  acreage  amounted  to  1.7  percent  in  1942. 

Assuming  that  a.bandonment  of  corn  acreage  in  1943  will  be  about  the  same  as  the 
10-year  average  excluding  the  severe  drought  years  of  1934  and  1936,  the  probable 
acreage  for  harvest  would  be  about  94,019,000  acres.    An  acreage  this  size  would 
exceed  last  year  by  5  percent  and  would  be  the  largest  since  1935. 

If  growing  conditions  in  1943  result  in  S\;ate  yields  per  planted  acre  about  equal 
to  tne  3-year  (1939-41)  average,  which  more  nearly  reflects  the ■ influence  of 
hybrid  corn  on  yield  than  does  the  10-year  average,  probable  production  of  corn 
for  all  purposes  (grain,   silage,  fodder,  hogged  off,  pastured,  etc.)  would  amount 
to  about  2,850,000,000  bushels. 

WHSAT :     An  increase  over  last  year  is  indicated  in  the  seeded  acreage  of  spring 
wheat.     The  prospective  14,707,000  seeded  acres  is  103.6  percent  of  the 
14,194,000  acres  seeded  last  year,  but  only  70  percent  of  average.     The  increase 
is  centered  in  the  principal  hard  red  spring  wheat  States  of  the  northern  Great 
Plains  and  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.     A  smaller  acreage  than  last  year  is  shown 
in  the  central  Plains  States  and  in  the  Corn  Belt,  where  winter  wheat  predominat**-- 
In  these  areas  tne  intended  acreage  of  winter  wheat  was  seeded  last  fall  and  winter 
lo-s^  is.  not  expected  to  be  heavy  enough  to  cauoe  ia-ach  reeae..djng  to  spring  wbent. 
Considerable  abandoned  winter  wheat  acreage  will  be  reseeded  to  spring  wheat  in  the 
Northwest.     There  and  in  the  Northern  Plains  the  effect  of  suspension  of  wheat 
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acreage  allotments  may  not  "be  fully  reflected  in  farmers1  intent  ions  as  reported  because 
the  announcement  was  released  only  a  few  days  "before  intentions  to  plant  information 
was  gathered  from  farmers.     Combining  last  December's  estimate  of  winter  wheat 
seeded  with  the  prospective  spring  wheat  acreage,  the  indicated  seeded  acreage  for 
all  wheat  is  very  close  to  the  wheat  acreage  goal  of  52,500,000  acres*    A  further 
decline  in  the  acreage  of  durum  wheat  is  indicated.    The  indicated  acreage  is 
2,103,000  acres,  which  is  97.6  percent  of  last  year's  2,155,000  seeded  acres,  and  a 
million  acres  "below  the  10-year  average.    This  decline  is  due  to  a  shift  to  other 
spring  wheat  in  South  Dakota.     Durum  acreage  increased  slightly  in  the  other  States. 
The  indicated  other  spring  wheat  acreage  of  12,604,000  acres  is  a  slight  increase, — 
4.7  percent  above  the  12,039,000  acres  seeded  in  1942,—  but  much  lower  than  the 
average  of  17,806,000  acres. 

Winter  wheat,  which  was  seeded  last  fall  under  unusually  favorable  conditions  that 
permitted  seeding  the  intended  acreage,  is  emerging  from  winter  hazards  in  reason- 
ably good  condition.    Winter  temperatures  were  unusually  severe,  but  there  was  a 
good  protective  snow  cover  when  most  of  the  cold  spells  occurred.     In  the  area  from 
central  Kansas  southwestward,  the  fall  rain  and  winter  snow  were  insufficient  to 
maintain  surface  moisture  supply,  and  there  was  evidence  of  depletion  of  subsoil 
moisture,  causing  apprehension  that  has  not  yet  been  removed  by  sufficient  rains. 

Assuming  10-year  average  abandonment  of  spring  wheat  acreage,  the  acreage  remaining 
for  harvest  in  1943  would  be  11,519,000  acres.    The  yield  per  acre  remains  to  be 
determined  by  weather  conditions  during  the  forthcoming  season.    Assuming  a  spring 
wheat  yield  equal  to  that  of  the  post-drought  years  1937-41,  and  including  the 
estimate  made  last  December  for  1943  winter  wheat  production,  the  indicated  1943  all 
wheat  production  would  be  approximately  794  million  bushels,  19  percent  less  than 
in  1942  but  6  percent  above  average. 

OATS;    Prospective  plantings  of  oats  in  1943  total  42,638,000  acres,  one-tenth  of 

1  percent  less  than  the  42,662,000  acres  planted  in  1942,  but  3.1  percent 
above  the  average  plantings  of  41,354,000  acres  during  the  10-year  period  from  1932 
to  1941. 

Compared  with  last  year,  decreased  plantings  are  indicated  for  all  groups  of  States, 
except  the  West  ITorth  Central,  which  has  roughly  one-half  of  the  oats  acreage  in 
the  country.     By  regions  indicated  acreage  is  below  1942  from  0.1  percent  in  the 
ITorth  Atlantic  States  to  2.0  percent  in  the  South  Central  States;  in  the  West  ITorth 
Central  States,  plantings  will  be  increased  0.8  percent.     In  the  entire  Corn  Belt, 
the  East  and  West  ITorth  Central  States  combined,  plantings  will  be  30,912,000  acres, 
a  0,3  percent  increase  over  plantings  in  1942. 

Good  yields  obtained  in  1942,  the  urgent  need  for  feed,  and  the  relatively  low  labor 
requirements  for  producing  oats  are  factors  tending  to  increase  acreage  in  the  im- 
portant oats  producing  States  from  Pennsylvania  west  along  the  Lakes  and  the 
Canadian  border  to  ITorth  Dakota  and  south  as  far  as  Kansas.    Reduced  plantings  are 
in  prospect  from  Indiana  west  to  Iowa  and  south  to  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  largely 
as  a  result  of  a  shift  to  corn  and  soybeans,  and  the  shift  to  hemp  in  some  sections 
of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa. 

Conditions  for  spring  planting  are  generally  favorable,  but  the  crop  may  go  in  a 
little  late  in  some  of  the  heavy  oats  producing  areas.    Fall  plantings  in  Arkansas, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas  have  been  extensively  damaged  by  severe  winter  weather,  and 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  seed  for  replanting. 

Average  abandonment  and  acreage  harvested  for  hay  amounted  to  11  percent  of  the  seed- 
ings  in  the  5-year  period  from  1937  to  1941.     If  such  a  percentage  is  abandoned  and 
cut  for  hay  in  1943,  the  acreage  harvested  for  grain  would-be  about  38,000,000  acres. 
At  the  1937-41  average  yield  of  31.2  bushels,  this  would  give  a  production  of  1,180 
million  bushels,  compared  with  the  1942  crop  of  1,358,730,000  bushels  and  the 
1930-39  average  of  1,016,061,000  bushels..  6  -  hsj 
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BARLBY:      For  the  1943  barley  crop  a  planted  acreage  of  19,306,000  acres  is  indi- 
cated.    This  is  hut  slightly  under  the  1942  record  of  19,448,000  acres 
planted.     The  1943  goal  called  for  18,000,000  planted  acres.     Although  the  total 
acreage  of  winter  and  spring  sown  "barley  for  1943  is  near  that  of  a  year  ago,  the 
distribution  has  shifted.    Appreciable  increases  are  indicated  in  the  Dakotas  and 
most  Western  States,  where  the  barley  yields  of  the  past  two  years  have  been  very 
favorable*    The  growing  popularity  of  barley  as  a  grain  feed  also  contributes  to 
the  increase  in  this  region.     Of  the  Western  States,  only  California  and  Oregon  show 
a  reduction  in  acreage  from  last  year. 

All  North  Central  States  except  the  Dakotas  and  Michigan  show  a  decline  in  planted 
acreage  from  a  year  ago.     The  decline  is  greatest  in  the  heart  of  the  Corn  Belt, 
where  Iowa,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  show  declines  from  1942  of  68,  33,  and  32  per- 
cent, respectively.     Heavy  abandonment  of  fall-sown  barley  and  low  yields  in  these 
States  in  recent  years,  together  with  competition  of  other  crops,  account  for 
these  declines. 

The  Wo  Dakotas  and  Nebraska  continue  to  be  the  three  important  barley  States. 
In  addition  to  being  popular  as  a  feed  crop  in  these  States,  barley  requires 
much  less  labor  than  corn  and  is  better  suited  for  harvesting  with  combines  than 
oats  -  all  important  considerations  under  current  conditions. 

If  allowance  is  made  for  abandonment  and  other  diversion  of  plantings,  acreage  of 
barley  for  harvest  in  1943  would  be  16,061,000  acres.    This  allowance  is  arrived 
at  by  use  of  current  indications  of  abandonment  and  diversion  on  the  fall  sown 
barley  and  by  use  of  the  5-year  ( 1937-41)  average  for  spring  sown  barley.    On  the 
basis  of  the  indicated  acres  for  harvest  by  States,  and  using  the  post-drought 
5-year  average  barley  yields,  the  1943  barley  production  would  be  about  357,000,000 
bushels.  This  is  16  percent  below  the  1942  record  production,  but  only  about  1 
percent  below  that  for  1941.    Such  a  crop  still  would  be  the  third  largest  on 
record. 

ft? Prospects  are  that  the  area  to  be  sown  to  rice  in  1943  -  now  indicated 

at  1,505,000  acres  -  will  equal  the  record  acreage  planted  in  1942,  This 
acreage  is  52  percent  larger  than  the  10-year  ( 1932-41)  average  of  987,000  acres. 
Rice  acreage  increased  substantially  in  each  of  the  past  two  seasons  to  a  high 
level  which  growers  plan  to  maintain  in  the  current  season,  in  spite  of  a 
scarcity  of  farm  labor  and  machinery.     The  suggested  acreage  for  1943  was 
1»380,000  acres. 

&ood  prices  received  for  the  1942  crop  apparently  have  encouraged  growers  to  exert 
every  effort  to  plant  a  large  acreage  again  this  year.     A  production  of  68  to  70 
million  bushels  may  be  expected  in  1943  if  yields  should  be  about  equal  to  the 
1937-41  average  yields. 

Preparation  of  rice  land  was  well  advanced  by  March  1.     In  the  southern  rice  area* 
the  dry  winter  enabled  growers  to  utilize  time  and  machines  to  the  best  advantage. 
A  small  acreage  was  seeded  during  the  latter  part  of  February  but  the  bulk  of  the 
acreage  will  be  seeded  between  March  15  and  April  15. 

Sarly  winter  storms  in  California  have  assured  an  ample  supply  of  water  while 
more  recently  dry  weather  has  enabled  growers  to  make  good  progress  in  preparing 
seed  beds. 

j^AXSSKTU      Prospective  acreage  of  flax  to  be  seeded  for  flaxseed  production  in 

1943  is  6,051,000  acres,  an  increase  of  29  percent  over  the  4,691,000' 
acres  seeded  in  1942; this  marks  the  fifth  consecutive  year  of  increase  since  the 
low  of  1,032,000  acres  seeded  in  1933.     The  10-year  ( 1932-41)  average  seeded 
acreage  is  2,269,000.    The  1943  seedings  as  now  indicated  would  be  the  largest  of 
record  and  10  percent  larger  than  the  revised  goal  of  5,500,000  acres. 
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The  major  portion  of  the  acreage  increase  over  plantings  for  1942  will  "be  in  the 
Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Montana,  and  California.    Main  factors  contributing  to  the 
increased  acreage  are  the  Governmental  program  to  increase  production  of  oil  crops, 
including  a  guaranteed  support  price,  and  the  above  average  yields  in  1942  in  all 
of  the  major  flax  States.    Decreases  are  expected  only  in  Illinois  and  Washington, 
two  minor  flax-producing  States. 

The  5-year  (1937-41)  average  yield  per  seeded  acre  is  8.0  bushels.     If  1943  yield 
per  seeded  acre  should  be  average,  the  crop  would  approximate  48,4  million  bushels, 

ALL  SORGHUMS*      Increased  plantings  of  sorghums  (for  grain,  silage,  forage  and 

sirup)  are  in  prospect  for  1943.    Farmers'  present  plans  ere  in- 
terpreted to  indicate  16,594,000  acres  to  be  planted,  about  3  percent  more  than 
the  15,109,000  acres  planted  for  all  purposes  in  1942,     If  attained,  .this  acreage 
will  be  about  7  percent  above  the  1932-41  average  of ■ 15,544,000  acres  planted. 
Farmers1   intentions  indicate  that  grain  sorghums  will  be  increased  about  18  percent 
over  last  year's  acreage.     This  would  indicate  a  planted  acreage  -of  grain  sorghums 
of  about  11,500,000  acres,  in  comparison  with  the  goal  of  12  million  acres. 
The  increase  in  grain  sorghums  which  make  up  the  larger  proportion  of  all  sorghums, 
more  than  offsets  the  reduction  in  acreage  of  sweet/  sorghums. 

Most  of  the  increase  in  acreage  resulted  from  continued  expansion  of  grain  sorghums 
in  such  major  producing-  States,  as  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona 
and  California,  where  this  crop  supplies  an  important  part  of  the  feed  requirements, 
Fewer  acres  of  sorghums  were  planted  elsewhere,  except  where  sweet  sorghums  for 
sirup  is  important  and  offsets  reduction  in  other  uses.     In  areas. where  the  lifting 
of  restrictions  on  corn,  cotton  and  wheat,  and  the  higher  production  goals  for  oil 
crops  are  important  factors,  a  shift  away  from  sorghums  is  in  prospect. 

SOYBEANS:     Prospective  1943  acreage  of  soybeans  to  be  g rown  alone  for  all  purposes 

is  15,603,000. acres,  which  is  an  increase  of  9.7  percent,  or  1,381,000 
acres  over  the  acreage  planted  in  1942. 

Expected  acreage  in  the  North  Central  group  of  States  is  12,137,000  acres,  or  about 
77,8  percent  of  the  acreage  in  the  country.     In  the  two  major  soybean  States  of 
Illinois  and  Iowa,  the  expected  increases  are  7  and  10  percent  respectively.  This 
would  mean  6,638,000  acres  in  these  two  States,  compared  with  6,142,000  acres  in 
1942.     In  Ohio,  the  expected  increase  is  7  percent  and  in  Indiana  8  percent. 
Moderate  to  substantial  increases  are  expected  in  all  of  the  Southern  States 
except  Oklahoma. 

Seed  supply  appears  to  be  adeouate  for  the  1943  planting  requirements,  but  in  some 
areas  of  the  Corn  3elt  States  seed  of  certain  higher  oil-content  varieties  may 
be  limited.    War  demands  and  the  adaptability  of  soybeans  for  many  commercial  uses 
continue  to  give  the  impetus  for  acreage  increases  this  season,  and  the  expected 
level  exceeds  the  10-year  average  (1932-41)  acreage  by  more  than  120  percent. 

If  the  prospective  1943  acreage  planted  alone,  is  attained, and  assuming  the  same 
amount  of  interplanted  acreage  harvested  for  beans  as  in  1942,  and  the  same  acreage 
used  for  hay,  etc.,  as  in  1942,  the  acreage  harvested  for  beans  would  be  12,143,000. 
This  would  exceed  the  1943  goal  of  acreage  to  be  harvested  as  beans  (12, 000,000) 
by  about  one  percent, 
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'  COWPEAS;    Reports  from  growers  ac  of  March  1  indicate  that  they  dxpect  to  plant 

2,974,000  acres  of  cowpeas  for  all  purposes  in  1943.    This  acreage  is  13 
percent  he  low  the  3,407,000  planted  a  year  ago,  arid  5  percent  less  than  the  10-year 
(1932-41)  average  of  3,121,000  acres.    South  Carolina  is  the  only  major  producing 
State  that  did  not  show  a  decrease  from  the  1942  planted  acreage.    Present  prospects 
are  that  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Arkansas and_0klaho ma  will  reduce  their  acreage 
25  percent  or  more. 

Much  of  the  acreage  heing  taken  out  of  cowpeas  will  he  pl'anted  in  war  crops  such  as 
peanuts  and  soybeans*  .  It  is  likely  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction 
compared  with  recent  years  in  the  acreage  of  cowpeas  planted  for  soil  improvement. 

PEANUT S i    Growers1  intentions  as  of  March  1  indicate  that  5,230,000  acres  of  peanuts 
will  be  grown  alone  for  all  purposes  this  season.    Shis  represents  an  in- 
crease of  1?,  percent  over  the  acreage  planted  las-t  spring,  not  including  that  inter- 
planted  with  other  crops,  and  is  the  largest  acreage  of  peanuts  of  record.    There  is 
no  information  available  as  yet  concerning  the  acreage  of  puanuts  that  will  be  pickc 
ana  threshed  in  1043.    However,  if  the  same  acreage  is  used  for  hogging,  etc.,  as  in 
1942,  about  4,270,000  acres  will  be  harvested  for  nuts.    Such  an  acreage  would  be 
about  73  percent  of  the  1943  goal  announced  in  January  for  acreage  picked  and 
threshed.    The  1943  goal  calls  for  5,500,000  acres  of  peanuts  to  be  picked  and 
threshed. 

All  of  the  peanut  producing  States  contribute  to  the  prospective  increase  in  acreage 
except  Alabama,  where  the  prospects  are  that  last  year's  record  acreage  will  not  be 
exceeded  in  1943.    The  largest  prospective  increase  is  in  the  southwestern  area 
where  an  increase  of  25  percent  is  indicated.    An  increase  of  6  percent  is  in  pros- 
pect in  the  Southeastern  States  and  7  percent  in  the  Virginia- Carolina  area. 

ERY  SSAITS:    Farmers'  returns  as  of  March  1  indicate  that  2,480,000  acres  of  dry  bean ? 

will  be  planted  in  1943.    This  prospective  acreage  is  i/6  more  than  the 
2,135,000  acres  planted  in  1942  and  1/4  more  than  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average 

-  plantings  of  1,942,000  acres.    The  need  for  more  beans  as  a  war-time  food,  labor 
requirements  for  beans  relative  to  competing  crops,  and  anticipated  relative  profits 
appear. to  have  influenced  farmers  to  increase  their  dry  bean  acreage.    The  prospec- 
tive acreage,  however,  is  not  up  to  the  1943  suggested  planting  goal  of  3,300,000 

•  acres.     In  the  9  major  dry  bean  States,  which  in  1942  had  98  percent  of  the  planted 
acreage,  the  1943  planted  acreage  increases  range  from  2  to  100  percent,  except  in 
New  York,  where  a  reduction  of  15  percent  is  indicated.     In  that  Sta.te  growers  con- 
sidered the  prices  received  in  1942  for  some  of  their  important  varieties  to  be 

-  unsatisfactory.    The  indicated  inci*ease  over  1942  in  planted  acreage  is  95,000  acres 
in  Michigan;  102,000  acres  in  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  and  Nebraska,  combined; 
135,000  acres  in  the  two  major  pinto  bean  States,  Colorado  and  Hew  'Mexico;  and  9,000 
acres  in  California.    There  is  more  than  usual  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  pro  duct  for. 
will  be,  because  of  the  expansion  in  acreage  and  shifts  in  the  relative  importance 
of  areas  of  production.     If  the  indicated  acreage  is  planted  and  yields  per  planted 
acre  approximate  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average  the  production  indicated  would  be 
18,273,000  bags. 

ERY  PSAS;    Farmers'  reports  as  of  March  1  indicate  that  about  677,000  acres  of  peas' 

will  be  planted  this  spring  for  harvesting  ripe  (dry)  in  the  seven^ 
States  which  usually  produce  practically  all  of  this  crop.     If  these  expectations  . 
materialize,  the  1943  plantings  will  be  a  third  more  than  in  1942,  89  percent  mor**" 
than  in  1941  and  jnnro  than  tvri<v*  tno  ac»©a@  plrm*<>a,  i»  any  fvrovioua.  .y>^G-V* .  except  < 
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1935.     In  1942,  501,000  acres  were  planted,  in  1941,  359,000  acres.     The  increased 

acreage  represents  farmers*  response  to  the  need  for  more  high-protein  food  and 
anticipated  relatively  good  income  from  dry  peas.     It  is  within  7  percent  of  the 
1943  suggested  planting  goal  of  725,000  acres.    Percentage  increases  range  from 
31  to  60  in  the  several  States*    Nearly  three**f  ourths .  of  the  expected  1943  acreage 
is  in  Washington  and  Idaho.    Washington  alone  is  expected  to  have  330,000  acres, 
mostly  replacing  summer  fallow  in  the  Palouse  country.    Assuming  a  yield  per 
planted  acre  near  the  average  of  the  5  years  1937-41,  the  production  would  he 
.approximately  6  million  hags, 

TAME  HAY:    Scanners1  March  1  intentions  indicated  that  they  expected  to  cut 

60,270,000 " acres  of  tame  hay  in  1943.    This  would  be  almost  the  same  as 
the  60,211,000  acres  cut  in  1942  and  2  percent  above  the  suggested  goal  of 
59,176,000  acres  for  1943,    The  10-year  average  is  56,649,000  acres.    Except  in  the 
peanut  growing  States,  most  of  the  material  changes  from  1942  represent  adjustments 
toward  normal  acreages.     It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  on  March  1  farmers  mostly 
have'  rather  vague  opinions  of  the  acreage  necessary  to  provide  the  hay  they  will 
need  and  that  the  acreage  finally  cut  is  determined;  more  often  by  need  and  yield 
per  acre  than  by  definite  plans  laid  months  in  advance  of  harvesting.    However,  if 
the  indicated  acreage  is  cut  and  if  the  10-year  average  yield  of  1.29  tons  per 
acre  is  secured,  production  would  be  about  78  million  tons  ,  exclusive  of  wild  hay. 

POTATOES;     Growers*  intent ions-to-plant  reports  point  to  a  prospective  13.6  percent 

increase  in  potato  acreage  in  1943  over  the  planted  acreage  of  1942. 
These  reports  indicate  a  total  planted  acreage  of  3,174,300  acres  for  1943,  comr 
pared  with  2,793,400  acres  planted  in  1942  and  the  10-year  (1932-41)  average  of 
3,221,000  acres.    The  1943  planted  acreage  goal  for  potatoes  is  3,260,000  acres.  . 

Indicated  increases  for  the  three  seasonal  groups  of  States  (early,  intermediate, 
and  late  States)  are  remarkably  uniform,  ranging  for  each  group  between  113  and  114 
percent  of  the  planted  acreage  of  1942.    For  individual  States,  however,  changes 
from  last  year!s  acreage  vary  considerably.     In  the  18  surplus  late  States  (which 
produce  about  two-thirds  of  the  Nation's  potato  crop)  prospective  plantings  range 
from  a  39  percent  increase  in  Oregon  down  to  no  change  in  North  Dakota.    Of  tnis 
group,  the  10  Western  States  show  the  most  pronounced  increases,  and  average  19 
percent  above  the  planted  acreage  of  1942.    Each  of  the  12  other  late  States  show 
prospective  increases,  with  an  average  increase  of  10  percent  indicated  for  the 
group. 

In  the  7  intermediate  States  increases  range  from  6  to  21  percent,  and  r eports  point 
to  considerabljr  larger  acreages  in  the  commercial  areas  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey.    For  the  important  early  potato  States  (California  and  11  Southern 
States),  reports  on  planted  and  intended  acreage  in  1943  indicate  substantial 
increases  in  each  State  except  Alabama  ,  where  it  appears  that  a  sharp  reduction 
in  the  early  commercial  acreage  was  responsible  for  a  net  decrease  of  4  percent 
in  the  State's  total  acreage. 

Should  3,174,000  acres  be  planted  to  potatoes  in  1943  (the  acreage  now  in  prospect) 
the  probable  acreage  for  harvest  would  be  around  3,082,000  acres.  This  acreage  for 
harvest  assumes  average  growing  conditions  and  an  abandonment  of  planted  acreage 
equal  to  the  10-year  (1933-42)   average  of  2.9  percent.  The  10-year  (1933-42)  average 
yield  per  harvested  acre  is  about  120  bushels  and  the  5-year  (1938-42)  average  is  129 
bushels.'   In  1942  the  yield  was  137  bushels  per  acre  and  in  1941  it  was  131  bushels^ 
per  acre.     If  average  growing  conditions  prevail  in  1943,  a  yield  of  around  130  bnsJ.- 
els  per  acre  would  be  expected.  This  yield,  applied  to  the  prospective  3,082,000 
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acres  for  harvest,  would  give  a  total  production  of  400,660,000  bushels,  whicn  is 
the  crop  that  would  be  produced  under  average  growing  conditions  from  the  acreage 
indicated  by  growers'  March  intentions*    Production  in  1942  totaled  371,150,000 
busnels  and  in  1941,  355,602,000  bushels.  •  .  • 

SWESTPOTATQES:     On  the  basis  of  growers'   intentions  about  March  1,  the  prospective 

acreage  of  sweetpotatoes  to  be  planted  in  1943  is  placed  at  813,300 
acres.     This  would  be  14.8  percent  above  the  708,400  acres  planted  in  1942  but  3 
percent  below  the  10-year  ( 1932-41)  average  of  836,000  acres. 

Though  well  below  the  ^record  1,059,000  acres  planted  in  1932  and -also  below  the 
Department's  goal  of  1,000,000  acres,  the  indicated  1943  acreage  is  the  largest 
for  any  year  since  1935. 

Under  average  growing  conditions  this  acreage  would  provide  a  total  production  of 
about  68,000,000  bushels,  compared  with  65,380,000  bushels  produced  in  1942  and 
62,144,000  bushels  for  1941. 

Increased  acreages  for  1943  are  indicated  generally  over  the  entire  sweetpotato 
area,  with  both  commercial  and  home-use  growers  intending  to  expand  their  plant- 
ings.   Especially  large  increases  are  indicated  for  Texas  and  G-eorgi'a,  but  in  the  . 
commercial  States  of  Tennessee  and  Louisiana  substantially  larger  acreages  than  in 
1942  also  are  expected*     In  Hew  Jersey  an  increase  of  6  percent  is  indicated  and 
for  North  Carolina  no  change  is  expected. 

SUGAR  BESTS:  Growers  reporting  their  intentions  as  of  March  1  indicated  a  sharp 

reduction  in  acreage  of  sugar  beets  to  be  planted  this  year  compared 
with  the  1942  season.     The  prospects  are  that  only  740,000  acres  of  sugar  beets 
will  be  grown  in  1943,  a  reduction  of  nearly  30  percent  from  the  1942  acreage  and 
the  smallest  acreage  since  1928.     The  1943  production  goal  for  sugar  beets  called 
for  1,050,000  planted  acres.    Farmers'  plans  for  production  of  sugar  beets  are  not 
very  definite  this  early  in  the  season  because  of  uncertainty  regarding  labor  for 
thinning  and  harvesting  and  the  fact  that  contracts  between  growers  and  sugar 
factories  for  raising  beets  have  not  been  completed  in  many  areas.  Competition 
of  other  crops  such  as  beans  and  potatoes,  which  require  less  hand  labor  and  are 
profitable  to  raise,  also  influence  sugar  beet  growers  in  planning  their  acreage 
this  year. 

If  the  indicated  740,000  acres  of  sugar  beets  are  planted  and  if  abandonment  is 
about  normal,  the  harvested  acreage  this  year  would  be  about  680,000  acres.  This 
would  be  about  17  percent  less  than  the  average  of  815,000  acres  harvested  during 
the  years  1930-39. 

TOBACCO:     Prospects  on  March  1  were  that  1,402,200  acres  of  all  types  of  tobacco 

combined  would  be  planted  this  spring,   compared  with  1,380,300  acres 
last  year.     The  prospective  a.creage  is  about  9  percent  less  than  the  1932-41  aver- 
age of  1,537,160  acres.     Since  March  1,  however,  the  Department  has  announced  that 
growers  may  plant  "  _  in  excess  of  their  1943  allotments  for  some 

types  of  tobacco  and  this  information  could  not  have  been  taken  into  consideration 
by  farmers  when  preparing  their  returns.     The  potential  effect  of  this  permission 
is  uncertain.    Undoubtedly  some  growers  will  plant  more  tobacco  than  intended  on 
March  1,  but  others  will  be  unable  to  do  so  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  labor  and 
0  ther  c s.us  e  s . 

The  March  1  indicated  acreage  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is  799,900  acres,   or  1  percer:1 
above  last  season's  acreage.     The  1943  goal  for  harvested  acreage  of  flue-cure*:' 
tob^xv^o  is  841_000  ?r.res,     Burley  tobacco  acreage  this  year  is  expected  to  bi? 
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378,600  acres*  or  8  percent  a.bove  the  1943  plantings.     The  Burley  goal  for  har- 
vested acreage  in  1943  is '421,000  acres. 

A  reduction  from  last  year  of  aoout  4  percent  in  plantings  of  fire-cured  types 
appears  likely  at  this  time.     The  March  1  indicated  acreage  of  72,400  acres  is  the 
smallest  of  record  and  is  aoout  55  percent  of  the  average  acreage  harvested  in 
1932-41. 

Prospects  are  that  36,700  acres  of  southern  Maryland  tooacco  will  he  planted  this 
year,  compared  with  39,500  acres  in  1942.    This  would  "be  the  smallest  acreage  of 
Maryland  tooacco  since  1937.     A  total  of  81,600  acres  of  all  types  of  cigar  tooacco 
for  1943  was  indicated.     This  is  a  decline  of  aoout  9  percent  from  1942  and  is  the 
smallest  cigar  tooacco  acreage  since  1936. 
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1929 

252,940 

249,387 

363,031 

355,297 

1930 

258,402 

253,945 

369,540 

359,383 

1931 

Cj  g  q  ,  3  s.  9 
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372,872 

355,913 

1932 

273,414 

268,001 

377,480 

351,751 

1933 

268,869 
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330,744 

1934 
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217,359 

342,466 

294,683 

1935 

263,383 

252,156 

363,093 

335,002 

1936 

251,942 

227,380 

363  ,975 

313,803 

i937 

250.547 

235 , 592 

3S6V  i-52 

333,467 

1938 

252,010 

242,777 

355,745 

335,356 

1939 

252,075 

239,456 

345,341 

321,660 

1940 

259,729 

250,558 

348,8i54 

330,233 

1941 

257,851 

251,393 

348,834 

334,130 

1942 

269,975 

260,861 

354,119 

339,848 

19431/ 

279,385 

1/  Acreages  of  corn,  potatoes,  sweefcjwtatoes ,  and  hay,  for  1929-40  are  revised 
since  December  1942.    Planted  acreages  of  oats  and  barley  have  also  been 
revised  slightly  in  a  few  States. 

2/  Fart  of  the  acreage  shown  as  planted  to  spring  wheat,  oats  and  barley  is  in- 
cluded in  "grain  hay,"  together  with  some  winter  wheat  and  rye  so  harvested. 

3/  As  indicated  by  March  1  reports  from  fame  re  on  acreage  intended. 

4/  The  acreage  "grown  alone"  excludes  acreage  interplanted  with  other  crops. 
Part  of  the  acreage  of  soybeans  and'eowpeas  not  harvested  for  beans  or  peas 
is  included  under  "annual  legume  hay." 

5/  The  "planted  or  grown"  acreage  is  the  sum  of  the  "planted"  and  "grown 'alon^  ~ 
acreages  listed  plus  tobacco  and  tajne  hay  harvested,  but  exclude  "annual 
legume  hay"  and  "grain  hay"  which  are  largely  duplicated.     The  total  harvester 
acreage  shown  is  the  sum  of  the  harvested  items  listed  less  the  acreage  of 
peanut  vine  hay  harvested,  most  of  which  is  duplicated  under  peanuts  picked 
and  threshed. 

6/  Includes  the  crops  listed,  also  winter  wheat,  rye,  cotton,  wild  hay,  and 

various  minor  crops  as  shown  on  page  4  of  January  issue  of  "Crops  and  M#fkF*J 
Since  prospective.,  acre-age  of  ccrtrtcm  isTjacrfc  reporkod^  na .  194-3 -ruzr.<*sge  is  giver 
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14 
16 
73 
40 
9 
50 
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190 
1,342 
3,554 
4,313 
8,570 
1,576 
2,354 
4,649 
10,238 
4,928 
1,280 
3,327 
3,505 
4,578 
144 
506 
1,432 
481 
2,430. 
1,740 
4,361 
754 
2,767 
2,847 
3,504 
2,970 
2,314 
1,613 
2,239 
5,172 
192 
44 
216 
1,493 
230 
37 
26 
2 
35 
65 
78 


Bu. 


Thous  .acres 


Pet. 


Thous. 

acres 


Bu. 


Tho  us. acres 


Pet. 


39,4 

16 

-15 

94'  • 

:  120 

34.7 

*1    T  A 

114 

105 

92 

40,7 

15 

15 

100 

:  15 

18. 6 

15 

15 

100  ' 

57.9 

70 

68 

97 

:  85 

20.4 

82 

79 

96 

40,5 

41 

41 

100 

:  14 

12.  8 

16 

lb 

94 

37.2 

8 

8 

100 

•  4 

14. 1 

4 

4 

100 

38,7 

49 

49 

100 

:  14 

10*5 

13 

16 

100 

34,1 

696 

696 

100 

i  877 

27.1 

927 

927 

100 

33.0 

137 

187 

100 

i  52 

25.9 

1/48 

50 

104 

40,3 

1,308 

1 ,360 

104 

\  920 

28,1 

903 

912 

101 

40,1 

3,327 

3,493 

105 

;  1,359 

30.  6 

1,300 

1,326 

102 

37,3 

4,017 

4,379 

109 

:  1,538 

26.3 

1,521 

1,506 

99 

38.9 

8,050 

8,774 

109 

!  3,814 

31.1 

3,608 

3,392 

94 

32.4 

1 ,645 

1,760 

107 

:  1,378 

29.5 

1,542 

1,542 

100 

34,2 

2,430 

2 ,  552 

105  | 

;  2,561 

29.6 

2,436 

2 , 582 

106 

33.1 

4,825 

5,308 

110 

:  4,450 

30.3 

4,159 

4,284 

103 

40.7 

9  ,763 

10 , 739 

110 

:  5,935 

30,5 

5,336 

5,069 

95 

21.9 

4,403 

5,019 

114 

1  1,984 

19.2 

2,540 

2,464 

97 

14.9 

1,235 

1,235 

100 

!  2,023 

16.0 

2,142 

2,249 

105 

10.9 

3,169 

3,866 

122 

!  2,124 

18.3 

2,360 

2,407 

102 

13.8 

7,318 

8,196 

112 

S  2,204 

17.  7 

1,893 

2.,  082 

110 

11,6 

3,254 

3,775 

116 

:  1,685 

20.9 

1,970 

2,009 

102 

27,9 

133 

132 

99  ; 

»  4 

17.8 

6 

6 

100 

32.9 

457 

457 

100  , 

i  43 

25.4 

41 

45 

110 

23.6 

1,332 

1,332 

100  : 

!  132 

16.2 

159 

170 

107 

26.6 

417 

425 

102  j 

:  107 

15.7 

102 

105 

103 

18,7 

2,309 

2,355 

102  ! 

;  289 

17.7 

353 

349 

99 

13.2 

1,478 

1,473 

100  ! 

!  540 

18.5 

811 

811 

100 

9,3 

3,589 

3,589 

100  ! 

I  523 

14.8 

762 

724 

95 

9,2 

711 

747 

105 

;  16 

7.4 

24 

24 

100 

23 . 3 

2,767 

2,822 

102  ! 

126 

11.6 

109 

140 

128 

22,5 

2,826 

2,883 

102  ! 

:  147 

10.9 

180 

207 

115 

12,5 

3,172 

3,077 

97  ! 

143 

13.9 

338 

270 

80 

14.3 

2,909 

2,851 

98  ! 

;  116 

23.4 

337 

347 

103 

15,1 

2,108 

2,045 

97  : 

277 

15.3 

388 

349 

90 

14,0 

1,424 

1 ,410 

99  ; 

59 

23.1 

125 

161 

1UD 

13.6 

2,016 

2,036 

101  j 

1,486 

18.0 

1,618 

1  ,  5Ct5 

96 

15.1 

5,638 

5,751 

102  ! 

1,858 

19.7 

1,897 

1,897 

100 

10.1 

198 

173 

90  J 

437 

18.5 

580 

522 

90 

39,0 

53 

40 

75  J 

209 

28.0 

224 

213 

95 

8,8 

130 

124 

95  : 

154 

17.9 

136 

143 

105 

8,0 

1,063 

1,100 

103  : 

199 

21.6 

207- 

 207  - 

100 

11,0 

219 

219 

100  i 

34 

17.4 

41 

41 

100 

12,2 

38 

41 

108  j 

22 

10.5 

ifm 

26 

110 

22.7 

25 

29 

116  : 

46 

30.8 

48 

53 

110 

29.4 

4 

4 

100  ! 

7 

.21.1 

12 

12 

100 

33.3 

33 

33 

100  j 

291 

26.4 

320 

320 

100 

29.8 

53 

56 

106  : 

490 

17.5 

425 

442 

104 

78 

78 

100  j 

448 

8.4 

466 

499 

107 

_24.a 

91,011 

96,827 

106.4: 

41,354 

24.7 

42x652 

42,_638 

99. 

_98,524 

!&e*t  from 


December  18,  1942  report. 
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UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  or  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D .  C, 

as  of  CROP  reporting  BOARD  March  19 .  1945 

...^r„c.k.l.,;..19A2.„_;.„;  SsQO  P«H.  fS.W^) 


_  SPRIlTa_WKEAT  0TH3R  THAI!  37JRU1-! 

'l^gs  JL9|2-41t" 
: "Yield 


 :JSBiS8i±  2BY  ELlBKEj/  ;  _ 

^Avejrage  1932-41*  Acreage ^lanted_ 

:  Yield  ;  :  Indi-:1943  as 

Acreage :  per  :  1942  :  cated:percent 
planted:pl«acre :  :  1943  :of  1942 


State 


Acreage  jplant 3d 


;reage :  per 


;p  lant  e  d  :p  1  •  acre 


:  Indi-il94i5  as 
1942  .*  cat  ed:per  cent 
;  1943  :of  1942 


Tnous. 
acres 

3u.  " 

"  Thetis. 

acres 

Pet. 

!  Thous. 
:  acres 

Lh. 

Thous. 

acres 

Pet. 

Maine 

5 

19.6 

(J 

2 

100  ! 

!  -  8 

990 

9 

9 

100 

vt. 

'mm 

■  - 

- 

- 

-  1 

{  3 

617 

2 

2 

100 

:;.Y. 

6 

17.5 

4 

4 

100 

\  154 

762 

158 

134 

85 

&v. 

11 

17.6 

9 

9 

100 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Ohio 

c 

18.4 

T 

Jk. 

1 

100 

: 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Ind. 

8 

15.0 

6 

6 

100 

•  - 

- 

— • 

- 

111. 

42 

15.4 

10 

7 

70 

; 

- 

■  - 

- 

- 

Mich. 

18 

15.7 

10 

11 

110 

;  580 

772 

633 

728 

115 

Wis. 

70 

15.4 

41 

39 

95  j 

:  4 

460 

3 

7 

225 

Minn. 

1,547 

12.2 

927 

973 

105 

;  5 

394 

5 

10 

200 

Iowa 

33 

13.2 

16 

7 

44  j 

;  .  - 

-  . 

- 

— 

— 

IT.  Dak* 

7,284 

7.4 

5,736 

5,351 

102 :  j 

;  - 

- 

- 

— 

— 

3 .  Dak. 

2,704 

5. 8 

2»163 

2,233 

103 

— 

8 

- 

"eor, 

341 

6.2 

86 

76 

88 

!  21 

877 

38 

70 

185 

Kans. 

18 

5.0 

18 

9 

50 

:  6 

160 

1 

6 

600 

Mont » 

3,200 

8.8 

'1,952- 

-1,835 

94 

i  21 

1,098 

26 

52 

200 

Idaho 

424 

25.8 

■  267 

275 

103  ! 

108 

1,374 

141 

155 

110 

"'/:ro  ♦ 

156 

8.8 

76 

87 

115  '  \ 

:  49 

1,083 

80 

110 

138 

Colo . 

372 

10.1 

193 

183 

S15  \ 

421 

310 

350.. 

438 

125 

IT.Mex. 

25 

11.3 

22 

21 

95  ; 

209 

254 

275. 

322 

117 

Ariz. 

;  11 

429 

14, 

15 

107 

Utah 

76 

27.7 

62 

63 

102  : 

2/4  2 

/  607 

6 

11 

180 

Nev, 

13 

24.5 

13 

15 

115  ; 

Wa-sh. 

1,113 

17.8 

320 

572 

210  : 

2/     3  2/1,054 

5 

5 

100 

Oreg, 

331 

18.5 

100 

225 

225  j 

2 

650 

3 

3 

100 

C--Uf. 

334 

1,256 

386 

395 

102 

U.S. 

17,806 

9,4 

12,039 

12,604 

104.7  : 

1,942 

737.0 

2  £  1 3o 

2,4£0 

116.2 

1/  Incl-- 

cles  Deans 

grovm 

for  seed.  2/ 

Short -time  average. 

DURUM  WBEAT 


State 

:  Average 
:  Acreage 

1932-41  : 
jYield  per: 
:  planted  : 

1942 

-Acreage_jplante 

•  • 

♦  -  • 

:  Indicated  : 

d 

1943  as 
percent 

:  -planted 

:  acre 

:       194-3  : 

of  1942 

Thous.  acre 

3u. 

Thous.  acre 

Pet. 

Minn. 

90 

12.7 

53 

62 

110 

IT.  Dak. 

2,397 

8.8 

1,742 

1,759 

101 

S.Dak. 

640 

7.0 

357 

282 

79 

3  Stat 

es  3xl26 

8.6 

2,155 

2,103 

97.6 

RIGS 


Average  1932-41 


Acreage  -planted 


State 

:  Acreage 

:Yield  per: 
:  planted  : 

1942  : 

Indicated  ! 

:  1943  as 
:  percent 

♦_j)lanted 

j    acre  : 

1943 

;  of  1942 

Thous.  a  ere 

Bu» 

Thous  • 

acre 

Pet. 

Ark. 

170 

50.4 

268 

265 

-  99 

La. 

465 

40,8 

638 

625 

98 

Tex. 

229 

50.0 

392 

408 

104 

Calif. 

123 

69.1 

207 

207 

100 

U.S. 

9  87 

48,1 

1,505 

1,505 

100.0 
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UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

CROP    Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of 
March  1,  1943 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


Karen  19a  1943 


5i°°.2rM».iE.tf.T,._} 


IIIUM'f.lli 


i  i  ■  -  .  i  i  !  ■  I  :  n  I    i  r  il  u  :  i  I  I  )  i  I  i  t  I  t  II  i  i  i  i  ,  ■  I  i  i  t  I  i  i  i  -  u  >  .  ■  (  )  t  ;  ;  :  i  i  i  i  .  i  i  i  II  i  ■  ■  ■  i  •  •  i  i    .  *  i  ■    •  i  -  u  i  i  :  i  i  i  i  ■  :  i  ■  ,  r  i  t  i  i  i  .1  '  .  >  '  1  r  it  (  :    ,  1  1  11  1  .       11  '  1  t  ,  11  M  i  11  1  1  -l  1  1  1  ■  1  1  .1  1  l  I  I  II  I  1  '  t  <  1  1  \  \  1  ,  ■  ,  1  1  >  1  t  1  1  .  1  1  1  I  1  1  1  I  1  ( t  1  M  1  1  m  I  1  1  1 1  1  t  1 1  1  1  ■  I  I  in  1  i  I  I 


BARLEY_ 

■  _Acrea^e_pla^.te_d 

:  In  di^  1943  as 
1942  :  cat  e  taper  cent 
i  1943  ;of  1942 


_  .  m   _  TAME_HAY_ 

Average  1932^41 :    Acreage  i^rve_st_ed 
Acreage:  Yield  :  :  Indi~:1943  as 

harv  ;perharv. :  1942  :  catedjpercent 
vested:-   acre  :  :  1943  SOf  1942 


State 


:  Average  1932-241 
:  :  Yield" 

.•Acreage :  per 
:jjlant_5  d :  p_  1  »_acre_ 
Q?hous. 


Thous. 


acres 

Bu# 

Thous .acres 

£ct, 

:  •  acres' 

Tons 

Thous. acres 

Pet. 

Maine 

4 

27.8 

4 

3 

75 

!  910 

0.86 

910 

910 

100 

H.H. 

— * 

— 

— 

:  351 

1.04 

342 

342 

100 

vt. 

5 

27.1 

5 

5 

100 

5  899 

1.15 

875 

884 

101 

Mass. 

— 

:— 

:  347 

1.37 

352 

348 

99 

R.I. 

— 

— 

:  37 

1.30 

35 

34 

97 

Conn. 

_ 

— 

—  , 

5  288 

1.38 

279 

282 

101 

i.Y.  • 

157 

22.8 

116 

116 

100 

j  3,944 

1.25 

3,836 

3,874 

101 

H.J. 

.  3 

25.1 

10 

11 

110  - 

5  225 

1.54 

236 

241 

102 

Pa. 

88 

27.7 

152 

143 

94 

2,354 

1.25 

2 , 233 

2,233 

100 

Ohio 

34 

22.3 

60 

55 

92 

I  2,522 

1.26 

2.322 

2,414 

104 

Ind. 

37 

19.5 

111 

88 

79 

:  1,931 

1.22 

1,872 

1,372 

100 

111. 

178 

24.0 

205 

137 

67 

:  2,744 

1.26 

2,671 

2,511 

94 

Mich. 

218 

24.0 

233 

233 

(Zj  o  L* 

100 

;  2,585 

1.27 

2. 580 

2,528 

98 

Wis. 

791 

27.2 

523 

429 

•x  O  *-> 

82 

:  3,395 

1.4S 

3.  852 

3,775 

98 

Minn. 

p 

.03p 

22.0 

1  774 

1 .  5P6 

-L  j  u'O  O 

86  -, 

:  2,816 

1.41 

P  995 

P  .965 

99 

Iowa 

471 

23.4 

68 

OO 

32 

\  3,295 

1.40 

3  583 

3  PP5 

90 

Mo. 

1P4 

16.1 

297 

POP 

6B 

\  2,770 

.96 

3.P7Q 

3  015 

92 

IT.  Dak. 

.08^ 

12.4 

2 

P  948 

120 

;  1,185 

.99 

876 

876 

100. 

S.Dak. 

1 

.981 

12.2 

2  496 

P  6P1 

105 

:  890 

.89 

637 

637 

100 

He  or. 

1 

103 

13.6 

p  "1 

O  ,  X<J  *± 

92 

I  1,280 

1.28 

1  O^P 

1  073 

-L  9  O  r  O 

105 

Kans. 

SOS 

OO  O 

9.1 

1  803 

1    71 3 

-L  y  (  lu 

95 

:  905 

1.39 

988 

968 

98 

Del. 

1  / 

p 

1/30.2 

8 

Lv 

100 

j  65 

1.32 

66 

68 

o  w 

103 

Md. 

48 

28.4 

83 

8P 

93 

!  394 

1.26 

413 

430 

104 

Va. 

56 

o  o 

24.0 

84 

85 

OO 

101 

:  1,077 

1.03 

1  P8P 

1  332 

108 

W.Va. 

7 

24.6 

IP 

X  o 

1] 

__  -a- 

92 

:  672 

1.04 

748 

785 

105 

E.G. 

18.3 

48 

X  L) 

53 

110 

;  1,006 

.87 

1  144 

1  ?01 

-L  j  OO  -V. 

105 

S.C. 

t; 

16.4 

J.  o 

13 

100 

;  563 

.71 

740 

79P 

107 

la. 

—  ' 

7 

7 

100  j 

;  1,025' 

.55 

1  64-0 

-L  y  \JTjZ\J 

1 , 669 

102 

Fla. 

•  - 

—  J 

98 

.53 

144 

_L  J- 

147 

102 

Ky. 

41 

19.2 

1  80 

189 

105  ! 

1,387 

1.10 

1  594 

1 . 642 

103 

Term. 

46 

X  O 

16.8 

1  33 

-LOO 

133 

lu  O 

100  ! 

1,739 

1.02 

1  974 

1  960 

99 

Ala. 

- 

: 

823 

.75 

1  PO^ 

1  P04 

100 

Miss. 

1/ 

- 

_  ; 

722 

1.18 

9P5 

959 

104 

Ark. 

8 

1/15.0 

IP 

Xc 

100  ! 

937 

1.03 

1  330 

1,360 

102 

La, 

- 

-  5 

286 

1.18 

31  7 

3p^ 

102 

Okla. 

P79 

12.4 

787 

SRI 

OiJX 

108  : 

691 

1.  23 

1  009 

1  IPS 

111 

Tex. 

228 

12.3 

K/t  Q 

D(L 

104  : 

960 

.99 

±  ,  OOO 

X  ,  <  XD 

110 

Mont. 

185 

15.6 

435 

522 

120  j 

1,308 

1.25 

1,250 

1,272 

102 

Idaho 

18S 

30.8 

450 

459 

102  i 

1,028 

2.15 

1,001 

991 

99 

Wyo. 

93 

18.2 

114 

131 

115  : 

603 

1.30 

535 

540 

101 

Colo. 

604 

14.8 

876 

981 

112  : 

1,048 

1.57 

1,022 

1,002 

98 

Hex. 

13 

18.4 

35 

37 

106  j 

155 

2.07 

195 

201 

103 

Ariz. 

52 

15.2 

2^8 

105 

107  j 

216 

2.40 

250 

280 

112 

Utah 

75 

38.4 

157 

165 

105  j 

497 

2.00 

508 

503 

100 

lev. 

11 

35.  8 

24 

25 

104  : 

182 

1.99 

190 

196 

103 

Wash. 

118 

-  2L.3 

337 

371 

110  : 

909 

1.83 

908 

921 

101 

Oreg. 

171 

22.8 

380 

350 

92  : 

885 

1.80 

841 

900 

107 

Oalif. 

1 

,531 

20.4 

1,820 

1,693 

93  : 

1,639 

2.76 

1,648 

1,691 

10$ 

tf.S. 

~13 

,902 

17.3 

19,448 

19,305 

99.3  : 

56,649 

1.29 

60,211_ 

60,270 

100.1 

1/  Short 

-time  average. 

2/  Uevised  from  December  18,  1942  report* 
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UNITED  STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  c, 

as  of  :    -  crop  reporting  board  Ijarch  19 «,  1943 
 March  1,  1943  \.                                                                            "  .3.;QQ."'p,K,  (E»W»T.) 

lli:illlllli:inilll>>llll'  IIMIIWIIIIIIIlllMllllllllllllllUllllliiniMIIIIIHIIIIIIKIlK'll  IIIIIIHi.ailll!I.IUIIIU;!MI|MIMi:iMli|ill'H  1 1 1 1 1 .  I  M  111  1 1 1  III  I  III  UMIII II  M  III  ll  Ult  II 1 1 1 II I II  lllllll  III  III  II!  1 1  1 1 II 1 1  .( I II  )|, ! 

C0T/fcEAS  :  SOYBEANS 


Acre  a  go  _p  lan  t  c_d_lj  _A_cr  ca^e_jp  lant  e  d__lj 


*  » 

...»  .        .   » ■ 

* 

:  1943  as 

i  V 

i              » . 

• 
• 

S  tate 

,,.y  * 

: Average  : 

1942. 

;  Indicated.-. 

!  percent-'  .Average  r 

1942 

I  Indicate 

.1932-41: 

:  1943 

:  o.f  1942 

1-932-41: 

:     ■ 1943 

*  Of  194? 

-  ■  .  ■  -  .- 

^      Thousand  acres 

P.cte-  ■  I  '      ■  Thousand  acres 

■   -        :  10 

34 

.  37 

110 

H.J* 

2 

2 

z 

100  ; 

!  -  18 

60 

.65 

108 

Pa*  • 

1  - 

1 

1 

100       :  .46 

..108 

173 

160 

Ohio 

!  488 

1,440 

1,541 

107 

Ind. 

33 

18 

14 

.80  ! 

1  895 

1,728 

1,866 

108 

111* 

220 

149 

134 

:90  j 

!  2,095 

3,940 

4,216 

107 

Mich* 

!  74 

274 

225 

82 

Wis*  ■ 

*•** 

1  •  159 

160 

150 

-  94 

Minn* 

•>* 

12/  127 

413 

413 

100 

Iowa 

_ 

_  < 
< 

!  884 

2,202 

2,422 

no 

Mo. 

*  ivy  # 

99 

-  65 

55 

85        j  482 

700 

798 

114 

S  .  TtaV. 

VJ    •  — ■  Lk_# 

19 

30 

158 

S  10 

55 

82 

150 

Kan^ . 

11 

60 

42 

:  70 

t  50 

290 

394 

136 

Bel. 

1 

1 

1 

100  { 

;  38 

66 

81 

123 

Ma. 

9 

8 

8 

100  ! 

;  48 

100 

125 

125 

fa. 

87 

/  48 

40 

83        j  114 

196 

235 

120 

W.Va. 

2 

1 

1 

100 

I  49 

40 

53 

133 

N.C. 

184  . 

189 

163 

86  - 

!  276 

434 

495 

114  - 

s.c. 

395 

576 

576 

100 

27 

48 

53 

110  ' 

325 

474 

427 

90  \ 

!  78 

106 

127 

120 

Fla. 

28 

33 

33 

100 

tali 

61 

48 

44 

91  ; 

133 

224 

246 

110 

Tenn. 

176 

.  113 

84 

74 

:  158 

224 

235 

105 

Ala. 

200 

207 

174 

84 

!  225 

298 

328 

110 ; 

Miss. 

220 

272 

204 

75 

I  254 

500 

525 

.  105  .  w 

Ark* 

364 

242 

169 

-70  .  , 

;  173 

330 

396 

120  ■ 

La. 

101 

115 

100 

87  < 

!  65 

155 

186 

120 

Okla. 

124 

175 

122 

70  ! 

:  14 

32 

31 

97 

Tex. 

476 

610 

580 

:  95  ! 

\gl  25 

46 

75 

163 

U.S. 

3,121 

3,407 

2,974 

•87.3  ; 

:  6,999 

14,222 

15,603 

109.7 

!_/  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes.    Partly  duplicated  in  hay  acreage.  2_f  Short-time  average. 


PSMUTS 


Acreage  p_lant_ed  l/ 


State  * 

•  .  * 

:1943  as 

Average 

:       1942  : 

Indicated 

.percent 

1932-4-1 

.  » 
.  » 

1943 

:of  1942 

Thousand  acres 

Pet. 

Virginia 

143 

160 

173 

108 

North  Carolina 

250  . 

286  o 

295 

103 

Tennessee 

10  • 

10 

18 

180 

Total ( Va. -ft. C. area) 

403 

456 

486 

107 

South  Carolina 

20 

79 

85 

108 

Georgia 

663 

1,348 

1,456 

108 

Florida 

150 

265 

292 

110 

Alacaioa 

406  : 

310 

810 

100 

Mississippi 

38  : 

75 

79 

105 

Total  (S.E.  area)  . 

1,278  \ 

2,577 

2,722 

106 

Arkansas 

58  • 

86 

112 

130 

Louisiana 

36  ; 

54 

62 

115 

Oklahoma 

67  :s 

340 

544 

160 

Texas 

326 

1,134 

Ij304 

115 

Total  (S*W*  area)  . 

486 

1,614 

2jX)22 

125 

United  States 

2,168 

4,647 

5,230 

112.5 

\j  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes.    Partly  duplicated  in  hay  acreage. 
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State 


Average _1 932-41 
:  Yield 
Average  :  per 


_A  create  _j)  lan  t  e_  d_ 

:  {1943  as 

1942      {Indicated  {percent 
:     1943     {of  1942 


^cre_a^e_plante_d__ 

:  Indi-:1943~a7 
Average:  1942  :  -catedipercent- 


T.h 

Acres 

Pet. 

i  Thousand 

acres 

">"S  iX 

ret. 

Mas  s  . 

1  496 

5,400 

4,500 

83 

*  '  _ 
• 

— 

C  o  mi  • 

15. 530 

1  350 

'  15,300 

14,100 

92    ■  i  : 

— 

ET.Yii 

-<  •  x.  • 

880 

w  \J 

1  305 

1 ,000 

700 

70 

Pa* 

oQ  3R0 

1   3  70 

34 , 300 

32,900 

9$ 
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Ohio 

P9  7R0 

Q3R 

22,100 

20,700 

94 
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Inc*. 

m,  X*  V»i_» 

i  n  ^90 

A^o 

ouu 

8,700 

9,400' 

108: 

I  9 

31 

do 

OD 

in* 

— ■ 

1  22 

36 

on 
OU 

Wis. 

18  670 

i,U  j  U  1  u 

1  389 

19,200 

17 , 300 

90 

10 

xu 

xuu 

Hi  mi » 

510 

1  iPR 

600 

•  600 

100 

;  33 

34 

do 

^R 

00 

Iowa 

— 

{  77 

78 

^9 

RH 

Mo, 

5.  800 

917 

5,100 

5,500 

108 

>  o 

{  obo 

355 

IT.  Dak. 

mm 

{  87 
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00 

ou 

S .  Dak:. 

/?  d  *7 
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1,002 

71 

Stebr. 

** 

n  17  tz 

I  935 
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DDO 

(  j 

TCarm  . 

350 

874 

300 

500 

167 

\     3, lob 

3,188 

U  ,  O'i  ( 

1  OR 

Md. 

J.  -  wX.  0 

37  610 

754 

39,500 

36,700 

93  : 

*~ 

v  Co  # 

1P3  070 

790 
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109 ,000 

102    •  ! 

5  9 
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AQ 
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3 . 550 
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555,600 

102 
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30 
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33 
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1 1  R 
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A7 
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56 

9A 

A  rV 

•  — 

— 

mm 

167 

110 

1  04. 

QR 

Tin  _ 

370 

404 

200 

"  '  200.' 

100     -  ! 

!      .  15 

•  •  21 

fiP 

0V1  a . 

~ 

**• 

1  2,099 

1,971 

P   1  AQ 

i  n9 

XU  3  . 

X  C.A.. 

mm 

5,970 

6,527 

7  P4.9 

"1 1 1 

Mo  n  "h  _ 

*? 

:  9 

.8 

4 

RO 
OU 

"  j  u  • 

~* 

— * 

19 

20 

1  R 

iO 

QO 

804 

720 

DOO 

i7  O 

IT.  Mey. 

480 

506 

5P9 

105 

-L  \J 

Ariz. 

42 

50 

63 

126 

Calif* 

128 

147 

169 

115 

U.S. 

1,537,160 

378 

1,380,500 

1,402,200 

101.6; 

15,544 

16,109 

16,594 

103.0 

_l/  Short 

-time  average. 

SUGAR  333?  S 

PEAS ,  ERY  FIELD  1  / 

{Average 

1932-41 

:  Ac 

reage  plant ed 

•Average 

1932-41: 

Acr 

eage  planted 

:  State 

• 

{  Yield 

-{  Indi- 

{1943  as 

:  Yield  { 

{  Indi- 

{1943  as 

{Acreage 

{  per 

:  1942 

{  cat  ed  ;per  cent 

{Acreage 

:    per  { 

1942 

{  cated;percent 

:p lant e  d  :p 1 .acre 

:  1943 

:of  1942 

{planted  {pi.  acre  { 

:  1943 

{of  1942 

I  ho  us  * 

Short 

!  Thous. 

acres 

tons 

Thous.  acres 

Pet. 

;  acres 

Lh. 

Thous.  acres 

Pet. 

Ohio 

44 

7.4 

51 

41 

30 

Mich. 

124 

7.8 

137 

82 

60 

;  12 

606 

4 

6 

150 

Wis. 

1  12 

740 

7 

10 

143 

ITebr. 

73 

11.9 

86 

58 

67  j 

Mont . 

71 

11.7 

80 

64 

80  j 

5  24 

1,042 

40 

56 

140 

Idaho 

64 

11.8 

83 

58 

70  J 

!  74 

1,048 

•  127 

171 

135 

Wyo. 

49 

11.4 

49 

30 

61  j 

Colo. 

169 

11.8 

195 

152 

78  j 

;  47 

266 

46 

64 

140 

Utah 

52 

11.8 

48 

36 

75  j 

Wash. 

122 

.1,034 

252 

330 

131 

Oreg. 

2/    4  2/1,142 

25 

40 

160 

Calif. 

142 

13.6 

183 

110 

60  ! 

Other 

115 

8.9 

137 

109 

80  : 

U.S. 

902 

10.9 

1,049 

740 

70.5  ; 

295 

881 

501 

677 

135.1. 

incipal  commercial  producing  States,     Includes  peas  grown  for  seed,    2/  Short-time  axw^e, 
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UNITED   STATES   DEPARTMENT   OF  AGRICULTURE 

Crop    Report  bureau  of  agricultural  economics  Washington,  D.  C 


as  of 

iiiilliitftiiitiMiimiiiitii 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


March"  19,__1943__  

3?00~F*M.  (B.tf.3?.) 
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POTATOES  1/ 


G-rour)  and  State 


:  Average 

1932-41  : 

Acr  eagejp  lant  e  d 

:  Yield  per  : 

i                   :     1943  as 

:  Acreage 

:  planted  : 

1942      :  Indicated  :  percent 

:  planted  . 

:      acre  : 

:      1943      :    of  1942 

Thous.acre 

Bu. 

Thousand  acres  Pet. 

SURPLUS  LATE  POTATO  STATES : 
Maine 
New  York 
JP  enn sylvan  ia 

_3  Eastern 
Mi  chi gan 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
North  Dakota 
S  ou^h_Iai^:ot  a 

_5_Cent_ral_ 
He  or  a  ska 
Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Utah 
Nevada 
Washington 
Oregon 

California  2 J 

 10  We st  ejrn 

1  ?P5AL  18_SIia?LUS_LATE 
OTHER  LATE  POTATO  STATES: 


158 
224 
197_ 
~579_  " 
~269 
230 
295 
150 

45_ 
~990_ 
104 

20 
124 

27 
100 
■13.8 
2.3 

47 

41 

31_ 

"50972" 


270 
130 
119 
164^8" 
"  94 

83 

74 

75 

47_ 
"  80.5* 
"  08 

87 
212 

85 
137 
150 
160 
181 
170 
265_ 
155r5_ 
122.  5~ 


156 
195 
_167_ 
_518_  ' 
180 
158 
215 
147 

33_ 
_733_  " 

76 

16 
136 

14 

76 

12.6 
2.3 

40 
'  36 
34_ 

"  I4!2!9" 
1,693.9" 


176 
228 
184 
"588" 
216" 
182 
236 
147 
43 
"824" 


113 
117 
110_ 
113*5" 
"120 
115 
110 
100 
130_ 
l|2.4" 
108 
125 
120 
114 
117 
127 
130 
130 
139 
112 

"li974[ 
114.  6 


82 
20 
163 
16 
89 

16.0 
3.0 

52 
50 
38_ 

"  l5297o" 
1,941.0 


_2j.077.9_ 


New  Hampshire 

8.7 

152 

6.8 

7.5 

110 

Vermont 

15.3 

135 

11.6 

13.2 

114 

Massachusetts 

16.6 

138 

19.0 

22.0 

116 

Rhode  Island 

4.0 

181 

5.0 

5.7 

114 

Conne cticut 

16.1 

167 

15.9 

19.1 

120 

5  New  England 

60.7 

149.9 

58.3 

67.5 

115.8 

West  Virginia 

35 

84 

34 

35 

103 

Ohio 

118 

101 

90 

92 

102 

Indiana 

60 

93 

49 

57 

116 

Illino  is 

44 

77 

36 

39 

108 

Iowa 

72 

82 

55 

59 

107 

5  Central 

329  . 

90.3 

264 

282 

.  106.8 

New  Mexico 

5.2 

69 

4.0 

6.0 

150 

Arizona 

1.8 

126 

2.7 

5.8 

215 

2  Southwestern 

7.0 

84.1 

6.7 

11.8 

175.1 

TOTAL  12  OTHER  LATE 

396.8 

99.4 

329.0 

361.3 

109.8 

30  LATE  STATES 

2,474.7 

118.8 

2,022.9 

,302.3 

113.8 

INTERMEDIATE  POTATO  STATES: 

New  Jersey 

52 

169 

56 

62 

111 

Delaware 

5.1 

89 

3.9 

4.6 

118 

Maryland 

27 

103 

19.6 

22.0 

112 

Virginia 

86 

117 

72 

83 

115 

Kentucky 

46 

74 

48 

51 

106 

Missouri 

48 

83 

40 

44 

110 

Kansas 

33 

77 

24 

29 

121 

I  TOTAL  7  INTERMEDIATE 

296.9 

108.0 

263.5 

295.6 

112.2 

37  LATE  AND  MERLE DIATE 

2,771.6 

117.6 

2,286.4 

,597.9 

113.6 

-  17  - 
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POTATOES  1/  (Continued) 


•             A  \TP>  VPl  XTT* 

Acreage  planted 

Group  and  State 

•  Yi  p1  *\  •noY'  < 

v    X  XCXu    Uvi  i 

«  • 
•  • 

1^43  a.q 

J-  w  iu  CUD 

•       A  <***     O  C3  cro 

t     p  XcUl  bod  < 

1942 

:  Indicated  : 

pC  X  Ut!~l  \i 

•            1  QY1  r\ 

i  pXcUil/tiU. 

•       acre  < 

:  1943 

of  1 9^? 

i nous • acre 

•  ±>U. 

Thousand  acres 

Pot 

EARLY  POTATO  S^AT^S  • 

"NTn T*t  n  Ha  rn  1  iTia 

HUI  ulX     UO>i  U  X  XiiOi 

QA 

RA 

94 

112 

South  fiarnl ina 

Ww*LXUXX    w  ctx  u -XXXXcL 

Ol 

ilU 

ftp 

114 

vjr^vjx  c^XcL 

on 

'  £A 

&  ( 

30 

111 

"FH  DTI  ("la 

lie 

31  -  4 

112 

-X  viixtu  o  o  w  \? 

A*7 

f  u 

AA 

49 

11? 

x  xo 

xx_L.Clf  U  CLXUCo 

A1 

RR 
oo 

53 

51 

op. 

del  C?C!"1  -r\-^\  T 

27 

32 

l  on 

xi.X  x\.ctxx  o  d  fc> 

^o 

47 

57 

xoi 

TiC>n  "1  O  "1  PI  Tl  13 
XJv_>  U.X  o  X  Clild. 

AT 

AH 
DU 

42 

49 

117 

Oklahoma 

34 

68 

34 

39 

115 

Texas 

52 

65 

58 

70 

121 

California  3/ 

25 

269 

35 

42 

120 

TOTAL  12  EARLY  STATES 

449 

90.6 

507 

576.4  - 

113. 

TOTAL  L1TITED  STATES 

3,220.8 

113.8 

2,793.4 

3,174.3 

113. 

l/  Except  for  California,  the  estimates 
group  cover  the  entire  crop,  whether 

2_/  Estimates  shorn  for  California  under 
early  commercial  crop.  3/  Estimates 
cover  the  early  commercial  crop  only 

^W^TPOT  AT  OES 
; Average  19 32-41 : _  ^Acreage jplanted 
:  :  Yield 

:Acreage:  per 
:p_lant_e  d  :p_l_j_a_cr  e 

Thous. 


shown  for  each  State  under  a  particular 
commercial  or  noncommercial,  early  or  late 
the  surplus  late  States  do  not  include  the 
shown  for  California  under  the  early  States 


Av£rage_  1932^41 :_  _A cr  ea ge_j)  Ian t  e_d 


State 


1942 


In di-: 1943  as 
cat  ed:per  cent 
1943  :of  1942 


:  Yield  : 
Acreage:    per    :  1942 
planted :pl^ac_re :_ 

Thous  • 


Indi-:1943  a 
cated:percent 
1943  :of  194^ 


acres 

But. 

Thous. acres 

Pet. 

:  acres 

Bu. 

Thous. acres 

Pet 

IT.  J. 

15 

138 

13 

17 

106 

Ind. 

3.8 

90 

1.3 

2.0 

150 

111. 

4.8 

85 

3.6 

3.9 

108 

18 

13 

72 

Mich. 

!  9 

8.8 

8 

8 

100 

Wis. 

:  7 

•  10.8 

9 

10 

111 

Minn. 

!  906 

.  8.2 

1,674 

1,908 

114 

Iowa 

3 

85 

2 

2 

100 

\  76 

9.1 

240 

300 

125 

Mo. 

10 

87 

9 

12 

133 

;  4 

5.0 

6 

6 

100 

K.Dak. 

798 

3.3 

1,426 

1,840 

129 

S .  Dak. 

:  174 

4.4 

332 

726 

190 

Neor. 

!  2 

If  5.7 

4 

7 

175 

Kans. 

4.0 

96 

2.5 

3.0 

120  ! 

!  30 

~  6.1 

280 

344 

123 

Del. 

5 

123 

3 

.3.4 

113  j 

Md. 

8 

139 

8 

9 

113  j 

Va. 

35 

111 

31 

34  • 

110  ! 

N.C. 

86 

97  ' 

74 

74  . 

100  : 

S.C. 

60 

83 

62 

65 

105  ; 

G-a. 

115 

73 

100 

125  ' 

125  : 

Ela. 

20 

65 

17 

20  " 

118  i 

Ky. 
Tenn. 

19 

83 

18 

19  • 

106  i 

52  - 

90 

40 

48 

120  : 

Ala. 

83 

76 

77 

80 

104  : 

Miss. 

78 

86 

63 

78 

115  J 

Ark. 

35 

74 

20 

22 

110  J 

La. 

104 

69 

88 

100 

114  \ 

Okla. 

15 

66 

10 

11 

110  : 

u  I 

X]  8.1 

32 

50 

156 

Tex. 

64 

73 

46 

72 

156  i 

20 

38 

190 

Mont  • 

116 

2.9 

362 

471 

130 

Idaho 

1/-  ,4 

1/  8.5 

2 

2 

100 

Ariz. 

mm 

17 

23 

155 

Wash. 

1/  4 

1/10.6 

2 

1 

50 

Oreg. 

1/  4 

1/10.2 

2 

4 

200 

Calif. 

11 

112 

12 

13' 

110  : 

1/  82 

1/16.3 

207 

300 

145 

IJ.S._ 

_82.9 

_708JL4_ 

_813._3_ 

_114.8_: 

_  2,269 

6.0  4,691  _ 

6,051 

JL29JG 

-  18  - 
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After  five  days  return  to 
UNIT3D  STATES  D3PARTM31TT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
BU221i0  OF  ACjRI  CULTURAL  3C0N0MICS 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Penalty  for  private  use  to 
avoid  payment  of  postage  $300 
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